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Message from the President 


The Numismatic Bibliomania Society's 40th anniversary mile- 
stone is now history. It was a great week of biblio fun, education 
and fellowship. Again this year we hosted the NBS club table 
that was located between literature dealers Charles Davis and 
Kolbe & Fanning. The table provided an opportunity for friends 
Tom Harrison ae ae 
NBS President of the NBS to view items from Friday's Benefit Auction, receive 
a commemorative 40th anniversary coffee mug for a $25 dona- 
tion to the NBS, and most of all, it served as a gathering place to share our passion 
for the hobby. Throughout the week, members and friends of the NBS stopped by, 
pulled up a chair and engaged in discussions on a variety of topics. Thanks to Len 
Augsburger, Joel Orosz and Kellen Hoard for hosting the table. 

On Thursday our Symposium featured two outstanding presentations. First we 
were excited to have NBS Vice President Len Augsburger, provide a fascinating in- 
depth discussion on the legendary first six volumes of The Numismatist (see article 
in this issue for more). Also, we were privileged to welcome American Numismatic 
Society Deputy Director, Dr. Gilles Bransbourg, who gave a presentation on the ANS 
publication policy and shared other news from the ANS. 

Friday's General Meeting included The Asylum author awards and the presenta- 
tion of the George Fredrick Kolbe Lifetime Achievement Award. The Jack Collins 
Award for the best article by a first time author was presented to Michael Sutterly 
for his fine article Buy the Book for the Coin: Books for the Byzantine Coin Collector. 
The Joel J. Orosz Award for the best article appearing in The Asylum was presented to 
Joel J. Orosz for his outstanding article Associations: Del Bland'’s William H. Sheldon- 
Inscribed Copy of Early American Cents: Before the Sheriff Nabbed the Switcher. The 
George Fredrick Kolbe Lifetime Achievement Award was last bestowed in 2015. This 
year the Board awarded this medal to the late Charles Ricard who with his son, Marc, 
designed and funded the dies for this prestigious medallic award. The meeting also 
featured presentations by The E-Sylum Editor, Wayne Homren, and Newman Numis- 
matic Portal Coordinator, Len Augsburger, reporting on The E-Sylum and Newman 
Numismatic Portal respectively. 

Again this year, our one major fundraising event, the Benefit Auction, was a suc- 
cess due to many generous donors and enthusiastic bidders stepping up to the plate. 
The auction, a generous $250 donation and the sale of our 40th anniversary coffee 
mugs raised nearly $6000 for the NBS! On behalf of the entire NBS membership, I 
want to share a heartfelt thank you to the donors and bidders and to David Fanning 
for cataloging the sale and serving as our auctioneer. 

Visiting the collector exhibits provided bibliophiles an opportunity to view two 
outstanding literature exhibits. Conventioneers were treated to an amazing display of 
rare books related to Napoleonic medals titled The Numismatic Literature of Napole- 
onic Medals. The other outstanding display demonstrated how a single gold solidus 
struck by Byzantine emperor Theophilos launched one collector's bibliomania. 

The special 40th anniversary week was capped off by a tour of Dan Hamelberg’s 
incomparable library on Sunday. Not only was this an opportunity to visit the most 
comprehensive private library of American numismatic literature, but it also pro- 
vided a wonderful day of fun and fellowship. A very special thank you to Dan and his 
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wife Connie and to Len Augsburger who made the travel arrangements. 

As a result of many devoted members giving their time, talent and resources, this 
was an amazing week of NBS enjoyment from start to finish. THANK YOU ALL! May 
your numismatic library provide investigation, discovery and most of all, enjoyment. 


a 
Numismatic Literature Displays at ANA 


Buy the Books for the Com 


ra bs 


Marc Ricard’s exhibit on the literature of Napoleonic medals. Photo by Wayne Homren 
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Bibliomanic Fellowship at ANA 


(top) Tom and Pam Harrison show 
off the NBS’ 40th anniversary 
commemorative mugs. 


(right) David Kahn and Chuck 
Heck. 


Photos by Wayne Homren 
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(top) Charlie Davis and Neil Musante. 
(bottom) Gil Parsons and his display of antiquarian numismatic books. 
Photos by Wayne Homren 
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(top) George Kolbe and David 
Fanning. [Photo by Betty Lowery] 


(bottom) John Kraljevich with Ben 
Franklin holding his Nini medallion 
[Photo by Wayne Homren] 
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(top) Alan Workman, Dan Friedus and Marc Ricard. 
(bottom) Karl Moulton. 


Photos by Wayne Homren 
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Symposium 
Thursday, August 15, 2019 
Room 23, Donald E. Stephens Convention Center, Rosemont, Illinois 


By Joel J. Orosz 


The NBS Symposium for 2019, attended by approximately 30 members and guests, 
featured two speakers, NBS Vice President Len Augsburger, and American Numis- 
matic Society Executive Director-Designate, Gilles Bransbourg. 

Augsburger led off with the results to date of his research on a storied rarity of 
American numismatic literature, the first six volumes (1888-1893) of The Numisma- 
tist. [Please read Len Augusburger’s article A Small Beginning: The First Six Volumes 
of The Numismatist in this issue. ] 

Further interesting information emerged from the question and answer period 
following Len’s presentation. Regarding the Floyd Hazelwood and son early 1960s 
reprint of the first six volumes, the Hazelwoods bought a printing press specifically 
for that purpose. George Kolbe noted that the reprints were produced over the years 
in small batches, and with different bindings. The original complete set at the ANA is 
attributed to a gift from Farran Zerbe, and since Zerbe purchased the magazine from 
the Heath estate after the Doctor's death, it is inferred that it was the set belonging to 
Dr. Heath. It should be noted, however, that Donald Heath stated that he had never 
seen a complete set of the first six volumes, so it is possible that the ANA set had a 
different provenance. 


The Symposium’s second speaker was Giles Bransbourg, who will succeed Ute 
Wartenberg Kagan as the Executive Director of the American Numismatic Society 
on November 1, 2019. Bransbourg provided the Symposium with a comprehensive 
overview of the ANS as a publisher of numismatic literature. 

The ANS publishes 4-5 monographs per year, selling 500-600 copies per year, 
providing a turnover of about $200,000. The prime periodical publications of the 
ANS are the American Journal of Numismatics, which appears annually; the Journal 
of Early American Numismatics (JEAN), formerly the Colonial Newsletter, which ap- 
pears twice yearly, and the ANS Magazine, circulation of about 1,500, which appears 
quarterly. JEAN requires an additional subscription beyond the normal membership 
dues, and volume 1 of that publication is nearly sold out. All of these periodicals are 
available on Jstor. 

The ANS publications team is headed by Andrew Reinhardt, Director of Publica- 
tions. The American Journal of Numismatics is edited by Nathan Elkins and David 
Yoon; the latter is also the former editor of The Asylum. Ute Wartenberg Kagan also 
adds editorial input to the AJN. Chris McDowell edits JEAN, and Peter van Elfen fills 
the same post for ANS Magazine. Oliver Hoover serves as Editor at Large, and Alan 
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Len Augsburger (top) and Giles Bransbourg (bottom) at 
the NBS Symposium. Photos by Kellen Hoard 
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Roche is the photographer and designer. 

Bransbourg shared a list of recent ANS monographic publications, among them 
Coins of the Ptolemaic Empire; A Monetary History of Central America; and Concordia 
Disciplinarum: Essays on Ancient Coinage, History and Archaeology in Honor of Wil- 
liam E. Metcalf. Forthcoming highlights include The Early Antigonids; White Gold: 
Studies in Early Electrum Coinage; and History and Numismatics: Old Regime France 
and its Jetons. 

Future projects and aspirations for the ANS include creating a podcast for the an- 
nual Summer Seminar; publishing a series of introductory books based on sessions 
of the ANS Summer Seminar; making the existing ANS blog “Pocket Change” more 
active; seeking a better presence with academic libraries; establishing wider circula- 
tion for ANS monographs; posting “Money Talks” presentations online almost im- 
mediately after they are presented; and achieving a fully unified online presence. 

Bransbourg closed by noting that the ANS is not a closed shop; it is rather open to 
outside input and partnerships. At the same time, the ANS must be pragmatic, and 
focus on earning adequate income to allow the organization to thrive in a future of 
ongoing technological and economic changes in the realm of publications. 

In response to a question after the Bransbourg presentation, the ANS Coinage of 
the Americas Conferences are now officially terminated. There may be still be mod- 
est, episodic conferences on United States coinage that generate articles, but no longer 
will there be major conferences with publication of a separate proceedings volume. 


Authors Dwight Manley, Dave Bowers and Bob Evans sign their new book America’s Greatest 
Treasure Ship: The SS Central America. 


Photo by Donn Pearlman 
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(top) NBS President Tom Harrison 


(right) Past NBS President Marc 
Ricard holding the George F. 
Kolbe for Lifetime Achieve- 
ment medal awarded to his fa- 
ther Charles Ricard at the NBS 
meeting. 


Photos by Kellen Hoard 


(left) NBS members 
Kellen Hoard and Tom 
Babinski at the Annual 
Meeting 

Photo by Wayne Homren 
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Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
Annual Meeting 


Friday, August 16, 2019 
Room 44, Donald E. Stephens Convention Center, Rosemont, Illinois 


By Joel J. Orosz 


President Tom Harrison convened the 40" Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Bib- 
liomania Society at 11:30 am sharp with a series of personal congratulations to NBS 
members, and expressions of gratitude for accomplishments on behalf of the NBS. 

Leading off was a thank-you to former treasurer Terry White for four years of 
quiet but effective service as head of the Association’s exchequer. President Harrison 
spoke for the entire membership in expressing gratitude to current Treasurer Chuck 
Heck, who spearheaded the exacting task of securing nonprofit status for the NBS 
under chapter 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Service code. This determination 
by the IRS will make charitable gifts to the NBS fully deductible (up to 50% of the 
gift), for those who itemize deductions on their federal income tax returns. In the 
case of the NBS annual benefit auction, winning bidders who itemize may now claim 
a charitable deduction for the excess of the purchase price paid over its fair market 
value as indicated by the retail value given in the annual benefit auction catalog. Tax- 
exempt status will do much to ensure the long-term financial viability of Society, and 
Treasurer Heck deserves accolades for guiding us through this exacting legal process. 

NBS co-founder George F. Kolbe received the Lifetime Achievement Award from 
the American Numismatic Association, an honor most apropos in light of his virtu- 
ally inventing the field of commercial numismatic bibliopolism, not to mention his 
co-founding of the NBS. The annual meeting tradition of a round robin of attendees 
was observed. A total of 33 members shared their names, hometowns, and a wide 
range of literary collecting specialties. 

In a break from tradition, the NBS annual benefit auction was moved from its 
customary place as the annual meeting's last agenda item to the second. That move 
was virtually required by the sheer size of the auction and the quality of the donated 
lots, which guaranteed spirited competition in bidding. Thanks go to David Fan- 
ning, who, as for many year past, expertly described the offerings and prepared the 
catalog without charge, so that 100% of the successful bids benefit the NBS and its 
educational mission. As always, generous donors made the auction possible; thanks 
are due to Dan Hamelberg; Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers; David Glad- 
felter; Mary Clare Jakes; President Tom Harrison; George F. Kolbe; Marvin Lessen; 
Christopher Bower; Norman Cochrane; David W. Lange; Tony Lopez; Jim Neiswin- 
ter; Wayne Homren; Len Augsburger; and the Numismatic Bibliomania Society. A 
record 50 lots were on the block, garnering hammer prices between $15 and $350, 
for a total realization of $5,365. Once again, Dan Hamelberg takes honors as both the 
most generous donor of material, as well as the top bidder in the auction (not to men- 
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tion being a combination of Vanna White in displaying the lots on offer, and Fedex in 
delivering them to successful bidders), all under the supervision of David Fanning as 
auctioneer. Jeff Dickerson won the most lots, with Syd Martin following close behind 
him. Jan Monroe captured the bargain of the sale, lot 30 (donated by Tony Lopez), 
an original set of Loubat, for only $200. Interestingly, one of the higher-realizing lots 
this year was a wooden nickel. Lot #7, donated by George Kolbe, was an Eagle Coin 
Gallery wooden nickel issued by NBS co-founder Jack Collins under his birth name 
of Charles Brainard. The “nickel” was knocked down to the omnipresent Dan Hamel- 
berg, realizing $250. It is one of two known to exist; the other is in the collection of 
NBS past President Pete Smith. 

Fittingly, the auction was immediately followed by the Treasurer's report, in which 
Chuck Heck did a superb job of explaining the significance of the benefit auction 
realization. The NBS annual dues do not equal the Society's annual expenses, making 
the income from the annual benefit auction important in meeting annual operating 
costs. Similarly, the operating agreement between the NBS and the American Numis- 
matic Association for the ANA edition of The E-Sylum helps to pay operating costs, 
and also provides for an operating margin. Treasurer Heck reported that the current 
cash assets of the Society amounted to $25,000, which is a healthy balance, but he ex- 
pressed surprise that the paid membership remains below 350, a level around which 
it has hovered since its founding four decades ago. He feels that we could do better at 
increasing membership, and hopes that he will be able to report an increase during 
his report for 2020. 

The announcement of awards is a highlight of every annual meeting, and 2019 was 
special in that, for the first time in four years, the NBS Board has seen fit to award 
its highest honor, the George Frederick Kolbe Award for Lifetime Achievement in 
Numismatic Literature. The Kolbe honoree is the late eminent Chicago numismatist, 
Charles Ricard. Beyond Charles’ decades-long contributions to the hobby, there are 
two things that make this award seem altogether fitting and proper. The first is that 
Charles, collaborating with son Marc, was responsible for the design and engraving of 
the Kolbe Medal awarded to the lifetime achievement winner. The second, is that the 
award was announced two years and two days after Charles’ death, a milestone noted 
by past President Marc in his gracious and emotional acceptance remarks. It should 
also be noted that Marc continues the family tradition of bibliomania and presented 
his unparalleled collection of numismatica Napoleonia. (See a video of this impres- 


sive exhibit at https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/book/567535). 


The Jack Collins Award for Best First-Time Article published in The Asylum went, 
by vote of the membership, to Michael Shutterly, for “Buy the Book for the Coin: 
Books for the Byzantine Coin Collector” published in Vol. 36, No. 1 (Spring 2018). 
The Joel J. Orosz Award for Best Article published in The Asylum went, for the second 
consecutive year, to Joel J. Orosz, this year for his “Associations” column, “Del Bland’s 
William H. Sheldon-Inscribed Copy of Early American Cents: Before the Sheriff 
Nabbed the Switcher” published in Vol. 36, No. 4 (Winter 2018). 

The 2019 annual meeting featured two speakers. The first was past President Wayne 
Homren, who reminisced about the early days of The E-Sylum. After a few years of 
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trying to recruit sufficient members to start a Numismatic Bibliomania Society email 
newsletter, Wayne was able to gather 30-plus names at the 1998 ANA in Portland. 
The first official subscriber, as of September 5, 1998, was Peter Gaspar, a professor of 
chemistry at Washington University in St. Louis. (Dr. Gaspar, a long-time NBS mem- 
ber and author of articles in The Asylum, passed away on July 27, 2019). The welcome 
issue of The E-Sylum, dated September 11, 1998, went to a total of 88 e-mail addresses. 

The early issues of The E-Sylum were plain text, without images, with fewer than 
10 articles per issue. The first recurring article, “Featured Website’, recommended 
John Ferguson's Chinese Coins website, which, incidentally, still exists! The switch to 
HTML on May 18, 2008 made expanded articles and illustrations a much more man- 
ageable proposition. The first illustration in The E-Sylum featured Donn Pearlman 
wearing D.B. Cooper-style sunglasses. Dick Johnson, founding Editor of Coin World, 
has been the most prolific contributor, and other notable authors include “Numisma- 
tourist” Howard Berlin and numismatic biographer, John Lupia. 

Wayne closed his overview with the exciting developments of the last three years. 
On March 6, 2016, The E-Sylum announced the creation of the Newman Numismatic 
Portal (NNP). Subscribership had increased to 3,387 by the end of 2017 and stands 
at nearly 6,000 today. In early 2018, the ANA and the NBS agreed to create the ANA 
edition of The E-Sylum, which reaches an additional 13,000 readers. This edition adds 
$5,000 per year to the NBS treasury. 

The second speaker was Len Augsburger, NBS Vice President and Coordinator of 
the Newman Numismatic Portal at Washington University in St. Louis, who reported 
on the latest developments of the NNP. Len introduced David Alexander, author of a 
new book on the medals issued for the Hall of Fame for Great Americans at New York 
University. Alexander's book has been published on the NNP, but a physical edition of 
50 copies is also being offered for sale. 

Len reported that NNP has invested over $100,000 scanning Mint- and Treasury- 
related content in the National Archives, with noted author Roger Burdette and an- 
other freelancer, John Graffeo, who formerly worked at the ANS Library, doing the 
scanning. R. W. Julian, working under a grant from the Central States Numismatic 
Society, has also made significant contributions to the National Archives material on 
the Newman Portal. Over 1,500 videos created by David Lisot are now online at the 
Portal, with more to come. NNP continues to scan at the library of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, currently focusing on the Chapman Brothers business correspon- 
dence. Items previously scanned at ANS include the Virgil Brand, New Netherlands, 
and Garrett family archives. The ANA, which has heretofore limited the Portal's ac- 
cess to The Numismatist to material in the public domain, will now be opening issues 
through 1999 for full view. The Newman Portal is grateful to Executive Director Kim 
Kiick and the ANA Board for providing this access. 

Internal news regarding the portal included the transition to a new software plat- 
form (Samvera), which will take the Portal from proprietary to library-standard. Two 
e-books have now been published on the Portal, with more to follow soon. NNP is 
still busy scanning 60-70 boxes of Eric P. Newmans research material, a project that 
should be completed by the end of 2020. NBS members are encouraged to contact 
Newman Portal for research assistance at NNPCurator@wustl.edu . 
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With that, the meeting adjourned, with all looking forward to the 41* annual 
meeting, scheduled for Pittsburgh in 2020. 


Two views of Dan Hamelberg’s library. 
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By Len Augsburger 


The invasion of Champaign held August 18, 2019 traces back to the beginning of NBS 
days. In the mid-1970s, a coterie of bibliophiles including Messrs. Adams, Collins, 
Champa, Kolbe, and others drew together to form the NBS, with the first organi- 
zational meeting held in 1979. The Asylum was born in 1980, and, with the George 
Kolbe auction sale catalogs forming a nexus of commercial activity, vigorous com- 
petition at the high end of the market drew in hundreds more to pull up the ranks. 
By 1988 at least one world class collection had been formed, and, given its proximity 
to the 1988 Cincinnati ANA convention, a showing seemed in order. Dubbed the 
“Invasion of Louisville,’ Armand Champa’ library tour attracted 46 book lovers who 
were comfortably coached via Greyhound to the mecca of manuscripts (and books) 
formed by the roller rink king of Louisville. 

This year’s tour to the Hamelberg library in Champaign was thus an attempt to 
emulate a moment in time, or, at least, to create a “you had to be there” experience 
of no lesser import. I am pleased to report success on the latter front. Although our 
numbers were fewer, the bibliophilic force was in full effect with even the most jaded 
visitors overwhelmed by the collecting prowess on display. Imagine that both King 
Kong and Fay Wray were book collectors, and you get the idea. We could discuss 
Breens copy of Breen and Crosby's copy of Crosby and stop right there. You want 
collectors and not scholars? No, you get more scholars - like the Hickox manuscript! 
OK, we'll do collectors - how about Louis Eliasberg’s correspondence files? Or EC.C. 
Boyd's inventory of the Col. Green collection? This was an embarrassment of riches, 
gargantuan in its opulence! [ll put it this way - if Dan Hamelberg played an Ameri- 
can numismatic literature whist match with the American Numismatic Society li- 
brary, the smart money would be on the man in Champaign. 


—_ 
(left to right) The Invaders of Champaign: George Kolbe, Jan Monroe, Chuck Heck, Dan Hamel- 


burg, Wayne Homren, Jeff Dickerson, David Perkins, Len Augsburger, Garrett Ziss, David Fanning, 
Tom Harrison and Mike Clark. 
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(top) Dan Hamelberg shares his 
collectibles with George Kolbe, 
Betty Lowery, David Fanning 
and Mike Clark. 

(left) David, Wayne, George and 
Len peruse Dan’s library. 


(bottom) A portion of Dan’s 
library and collections. 
[photo by David Fanning] 
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All of this got a complicated start beginning with the decision to hold the event 
during the Rosemont, IL ANA convention. The convention seems to get busier ev- 
ery year, and the complete lack of free days is sort of like a tetris puzzle where the 
long, straight piece never seems to arrive to bail you out. I surveyed the literature 
dealers who thought a Sunday event following the ANA might be doable, and an 
online survey (in 1988, a “survey monkey” in a bibliophilic context might have al- 
luded to Charles Willson Peale’s monkey at the Independence Hall zoo - yes, such 
a thing existed - hectoring the surveyor David Rittenhouse during the charting of 
the Mason-Dixon line - recreational drug use was apparently more popular in the 
1980s) confirmed that Sunday might indeed work, although Tuesday before the show 
was also a popular choice. The Sunday event was declared, although one NBSer who 
shall rename nameless, except to say that his home city rhymes with “Qualamazoo,’ 
misinterpreted this as the Sunday BEFORE the ANA and was unable to attend. I’m 
not sure how that happened. My Sunday before the ANA is always spent rationaliz- 
ing scheduling spreadsheets and comparing notes with QDB sherpa Dennis Tucker, 
the manager of the triple-booked. Which reminds me, if you want to see Tucker's 
(unique) Vanderblatt manuscript, it’s in the Hamelberg library. Of course. Where else 
would it be? 

So, naturally the ANA was great as usual. We've been sandwiching the NBS club ta- 
ble between numismatic booksellers Charles Davis and David Fanning the last couple 
years, to maximum effect. Hmmm, sandwiches...I dream about Dan Hamelberg (the 
Jimmy Johns mogul of Champaign, IL - yes it is true) personally delivering a Jimmy 
Johns number five with peppers, along with a few choice literature duplicates....in 
any case, the show was only better this year with the presence of Karl Moulton and a 
CA dealer whose name I forget. David Fanning got to him first, costing yours truly a 
few hundred dollars as a “finder’s fee” for a particularly choice item. Topping things 
off was the literature display of Francophile Marc Ricard featuring literature on Napo- 
leonic medals (video at https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/book/567535). All of this sand- 
wiched (good writers dont use the same word twice, hungry writers sometimes have 
to compromise) in between lavish dinners including Carlucci’s, Gibson's Mortons, 
and Café Touché (google it - sometimes I am just not a fan of the expense account 
places around the convention center). 

By Saturday one is completely exhausted from the club meetings, presentations, 
great conversations with everyone wandering the floor, and miles on shoes (I’m of- 
ficially in old people trainers with the orthotics). I did a bad thing this year, and only 
the actual ANA experience could remind me how awful the “ask” was. I commis- 
sioned Lianna Spurrier to prepare DAILY videos during the show, on behalf of New- 
man Portal, which kept her up to at least 3AM doing editing work. I might add she's 
22 and can deal with it better than I, which is to say only by the sheer power of youth, 
the kind capable of pulling consecutive all-nighters. She is producing a video of the 
Hamelberg tour that will be released in due course (https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/ 
book/567853). In any case I get home Saturday and collapse. The alarm goes off quite 
early Sunday and reminds me I promised to collect a van and drive a few people to 
Champaign. 

I never trust the rental place, often they dont have the vehicle you ordered. ’m 
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told that on Saturday it is popular 
to rent the larger vehicles as “party 
buses” for those who enjoy such 
things in the city. So our backup 
plan was to take two vehicles if 
needed, but amazingly Hertz deliv- 
ered a behemoth of a van, adver- 
tised as 12-passenger and capable 
of more. We encountered some 
pretty severe weather out of Chi- 
cago, the kind that bring hail dam- 
age to siding and roofs (my insur- 
ance company hates me but even 
with doubled premiums it’s quite 
the deal). Armand Champa outdid 
us on this point, and I would have 
been happy to have had the Greyhound and (especially) the driver, but the exchequer 
of the NBS would have been none too pleased despite the $5,000+ fundraiser at the 
club meeting (a HUGE thanks to those who participated — this sale is important to 
keep the club operating all cylinders). Inquiries were made, but better to keep the 
numismatic book display obscene and not the quote for the bus. That last sentence 
didn't come out quite right. I want to clarify the display of books was obscene (in a 
good way), not the books themselves. Of course, had they been both....ok, I am not 
going to go there. 

We fortunately arrived in Champaign at the appointed hour, having managed to 
stay dry, and were welcomed by other NBSers who were getting the tour of Dan's 
collection of Porsches. These are sort of like 1804 dollars or original Attienelli’s - any 
group of two or more qualifies as a hoard. Despite hoarding Porsches, Dan's everyday 
car is a Buick station wagon. I suppose the latter is better for hauling books, but other 
than that I am at a loss to explain the attraction, even though I'll admit Dan’s eye for 
collectibles is sharper than mine. After drooling over (but not on, as we wished to 
be invited back) the best cars Germans can build, we were invited into the Hamel- 
berg manse where lunch was waiting. 'm reminded of Ken Lowe's famous descrip- 
tion of being invited to the Norwebss for dinner (the August 1987 issue of Out on a 
Limb, which lovingly evokes the Three Stooges, formal galas, and a generous supply 
of whipped cream pies, suitable for throwing), and, while I would like to report that 
this event was equally juvenile, that would not be factual, and you can detect from 
my tone that being factual is top of mind in your reporter's head. In truth, a dignified 
lunch was capably served by Dan's wife Connie, who may be the hardest working 
spouse in all of bibliophiledom. As all of you know, this is a sickness, certified in the 
“DSM” manual - I have no idea what the “DSM” manual actually is, but if you use 
the word around mental health professionals they will (mistakenly) assume you have 
some knowledge of the subject. From there it was off to the books. 

I've been in the Hamelberg library a few times, and the sense of little kid wonder 
never escapes me. Pick up anything, and it will be amazing in some way. Perhaps a 


The original manuscript of John Hick- 
Cox’s 1858 An Historical Account of 
American Coinage. 
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deluxe binding, a significant provenance, or something unique as a manuscript or 
dealer emission. Rest assured that any book in your own library is exceeded in some 
way by the Hamelberg copy. More than that - so many books in the Hamelberg li- 
brary are research projects waiting to happen. The Phillips on colonial currency has 
perhaps a hundred pieces of colonial paper money mounted therein -— is it Phillips’ 
original collection? I now have to justify book collecting by (falsely) claiming I collect 
only for research, since maintaining the illusion of somehow competing, even in a 
specialized way, seems to be an even bigger lie. 

The library is thematically placed through out the house, with one room the main 
“reading room” where an imposing desk presides over the riches of knowledge. Ac- 
tually, the desk is normally covered with piles of literature, but Dan did some seri- 
ous cleanup and organization in advance of the tour. A basement room holds club 
periodicals and about 20 horizontal feet of dealer fixed price lists. Upstairs rooms 
are themed for “Kolbe” or “Bowers,” where one finds the finest publications of the 
respective firms, complete sets of sale catalogs in the deluxe bindings, many origi- 
nally produced in quantities of one or only two. An anteroom to the reading room 
contains any number of delicacies including the Chapman bid books and other 
19" century auction sale catalogs. Scattered about are all the books for which you 
were the underbidder. I remember one in particular, Kam Ahwashs personal copy of 
his work on Seated dimes, which is perhaps the most significant book with respect to 
Seated coinage for a number of historical reasons. Let's just say that Dan had to pay up 
for all of them! That was a lesson I didn't need to learn more than once, much to the 
chagrin of sale consignors, I’m afraid. Although the library is in many rooms, Dan's 
grasp of where everything is located demonstrates almost total recall. He can quickly 
find anything you ask for, and I’ve only stumped him once. 

The word “connoisseur” gets thrown around a bit more than it should. You've seen 
it frequently whenever an auction house writes about a consignor. Remarkably, in the 
ENTIRE history of numismatics, not one consignor has ever been a scoundrel, at least 
according to the gushing auction catalog copy. Instead you get lots of fawning words 
like erudite, astute, expert, discriminating, etc. etc. Let's be serious for a minute. Dan 
is actually all of those things. This is a library that has been built by the systematic 
and considered acquisition of the finest items on the market over the last 35 years. 
Its organization alone betrays a collector who has an extraordinary grasp of the field. 
Let's also not ignore the yeoman work of the book dealers, George Kolbe and others, 
who have applied their own considerable knowledge by continuously scouring the 
market for Hamelberg-worthy material. The timing has further been fortuitous, with 
the libraries of the “founding fathers” Champa, Adams, and others being available 
during the formation of the collection. In reflection at the end of an amazing day, one 
of us offered that this will never be duplicated, and I can only agree. Dan welcomes 
visitors, and, while Champaign is indeed surrounded by hundreds of thousands of 
acres of cornfields, you will not regret making the effort! 


an 


*Unless otherwise credited, photography in this story is by Lianna Spurrier, sponsored by Eric 
P. Newman Numismatic Education Society. 
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By Jim Neiswinter 


On May 25, 1857 the U.S. government issued the new Flying Eagle small cent. The 
price of copper had risen to the point where it became too costly for the government 
to continue to mint large cents. This event triggered the first coin collecting boom in 
this country as the large cents were recalled to be melted, and people realized they 
would soon become hard to come by. So people started collecting the big cents, and 
they collected by date. 

Variety study of large cents began less than two years later when “About Cents” was 
published on the front page of the Boston Evening Transcript (Fig. 1) on March 1, 1859. 
(There were no numismatic periodicals prior to the Civil War, so the only venues for 
articles on coins were in newspapers and periodicals like the Historical Magazine.) 
The article in the Transcript was signed A.S., Brookline, Mass. A.S. was Augustine 
Shurtleff, a 33 year old doctor from Brookline, and one of the founding members of 
the Boston Numismatic Society (BNS) in February 1860. I believe other future BNS 
members such as William Appleton, Jeremiah Colburn, and Joseph Finnotti provided 
cents from their collections and helped Shurtleff classify the different varieties. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the 1793 varieties as eleven were described, as opposed 
to only three of 1794. The part on just the 1793 cents was reprinted in the April 1859 
Historical Magazine (Fig. 2) and the entire article was reprinted in the November 
magazine. 

They did not have the ‘periods’ chain variety (Sheldon 4) to study, so their number 
4 was the first wreath cent (S5) with the large date and Liberty. Shurtleff’s No. 5 has 
a small date and Liberty (S6), and the reverse has the same small bow as No. 4. Their 
number 6 (S10) was the third wreath cent described: “Hair rather shorter in middle 
part of the head. Leaves on the twig much more slender, and in position like No. 4. 
Reverse, leaves in wreath longer, and bow in knot larger? This variety was placed after 
the first two wreaths that both have the small bow because the twig is in the same 
position as on No. 4. The twig, date, and Liberty are all smaller on this variety, but 
the bow on the reverse is larger. Their sequence of emission was proven correct by 
the discovery of the NC5 in 1880. This still unique variety has the obverse of the S10 
and the same small bow reverse that connects it to the S5, S6, and the S7 (discovered 
in 1878). 

Later in 1859, Montroville Dickeson, M.D. published the first edition of his Ameri- 
can Numismatical Manual. It was an ambitious attempt (over 250 pages) to describe 
Colonial and Federal coinage as well as California gold and gold bars. He used 19 tint- 
ed lithographic plates that only provided a general idea as to what each coin looked 
like. For the 1793 cents Dickeson described 6 Chains, 21 Wreaths, and 4 Liberty Caps. 
Joseph Levick wrote in his notebook (in the ANS): “No one person has ever possessed 
so many varieties of the 93s as Dr. D. mentions & how in creation he ever conjured up 
sO many is a mystery to me.” 

Two varieties that Dickeson did not conjure up were the $4 Chain (periods va- 
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Figure 3a 
N.Y. Nov 14/68 
My Dear Sir, 


| had written you a long time since acknowledging the receipt of your valued favor, en- 
closing me rubbings of your 93 cents, and wondered why it was | received no reply to certain mat- 
ters | referred to in my letter, but a few days ago the mystery was solved, for my letter to you, was 
returned, but at once saw the cause of it, for | had directed it thus xxx 119 Boston Mass. Of course 
it had to come back — | hope this explanation will suffice for my apparent mistake. 

Before going further, | want to express to you my sincere thanks for your extreme kindness in 
sending me the rubbings in addition to your interesting letter. You have among your 93s a variety 
which | had long been wanting, and in order to not trouble you about it have been waiting in the 
hopes to meet with it nearer home, and also thinking you might not be willing to grant the favor | 
had in view of asking, but see | am compelled to try and still expect you will acquiesce as readily, as 
if | were to ask you to saw off an arm & send it to me. 

To come to the point — | want the loan of the 93 which is a variety from 
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Figure 3b 


any | have had the pleasure of procuring. | enclose you photographic copies of some 93s which | 
had taken to send to various collectors for examination & to compare with their own pieces — so 
that when | get together a complete collection of all known varieties of the 93s, to have a photo- 
graphic copy made with which to send to our subscribers of the Journal. The variety which | have 
reference to is one very much like the no. “6” on the plate of obverses and the first 6 on the plate 
of reverses. 

The difference is very slight and is only observable on the obverse, it is the sprig bet. the bust 
& date, which on comparing you can easily notice. | enclose your own rubbing of it to see which 
piece | mean. 

| have no idea that you will consent to my request, but still there is no harm in asking & being 
refused. | will state however that every one of whom | asked to loan or send me their pieces did it 
cheerfully & expressed great pleasure to be the means of aiding me — Very truly yours 


M. A. Stickney Esq. J. N. T. Levick 
Salem Mass Box 4318 
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Figure 4a 


Figure 4b 
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riety): “in No. 2 the legend and exergue are punctuated...” and the $14 Liberty Cap 
(cracked die): “In this variety there must have been a flaw in the die which disfigured 
the effigy by a raised line through it lengthwise.’ Both of these varieties were missed 
by Shurtleff and his friends in Boston earlier that year. 

In October 1868 Joseph Levick announced in the American Journal of Numisma- 
tics (AJN): “In our next number we intend to furnish PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES 
of a number of TYPES and VARIETIES of the CENT of 1793, to be accompanied by 
detailed description; and in the meantime we earnestly solicit our subscribers and 
friends to send us good rubbings or copper-foil impressions of any specimens which 
they may chance to possess—or, if possible, the cents themselves for a short time. 
Communications on this subject should be sent to J.N.T. Levick, P. O. Box 4318” 

Levick had planned to have the plate ready for the November AJN, but he encoun- 
tered several problems. It took five more months until he had completed the photo- 
graph and Sylvester Crosby had finished the descriptions. This delay allowed Levick’s 
friend, Ebenezer Locke Mason, time to publish his own study on the cents of 1793 in 
the numismatic journal that he had started in 1867— Masons Coin and Stamp Maga- 
zine. Levick and Mason met when Levick moved from New Orleans to Philadelphia 
in 1855. They worked for different firms in the same building on Front St. Soon both 
got involved in coin collecting—Mason as a dealer and Levick as a collector. 

Mason's Types and Varieties of U.S. Cents 1793 was serialized starting in the De- 
cember 1868 issue of his magazine when he described three chain varieties. Later 
in that issue he wrote that he did not use the actual cents for his descriptions: “We 
have already received sixteen facsimiles of genuine 93 cents, each differing from the 
other, and as we plunge into the difficult task of giving all the types and varieties, we 
feel confident we shall be aided by our friends in making the list as full and complete 
as possible. Send us rubbings of your °93s.” The use of rubbings made the descrip- 
tions very vague. Levick wrote in the February 1869 AJN: “We prefer the coin itself 
to a rubbing or impression, for we have been misled by the latter, and upon sending 
for the original have discovered discrepancies... it requires a great deal of practice 
and patience to make good rubbings, for nine-tenths of the rubbings we received 
amounted to naught.’ 

Mason described 3 Chains, 8 Wreaths, and 3 Liberty Caps. In the April 1869 AJN 
Levick and Crosby, who used the actual cents, described and illustrated 4 Chains, 7 
Wreaths, and 4 Liberty Caps. 

Levick also wrote about the problem of getting the cents in the February AJN: “We 
had to write individually to each well-known collector, and any we had heard of who 
possessed 93s. In many cases it required long letters of explanation, and frequently 
the exchanging of several letters before gaining our point. We want to see and know 
of every variety extant, if at all possible... We want to make our photographs as com- 
plete as possible, by embracing every mint issue, and each piece in fine condition.” 

The only such letters I am aware of are in the collection of the Matthew Stickney 
papers in the Peabody Library in Essex, Massachusetts. Stickney was a well-known 
collector of the 19" century from Salem, Massachusetts. The pertinent letter (Fig. 3a, 
b) is dated Nov. 14/68. Levick also included two photographic plates—the obverses 
and reverses of the different varieties of 1793 cents that had already been given to 
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him by friends and the three people who had responded to his request for cents in the 
October 1869 AJN. These two albumen plates (Fig. 4a, b) were photographed by Sa- 
rony & Co. of New York City on August 17, 1868 (Fig. 5). While not being published, 
these plates predated Levick’s AJN plate by almost eight months. The plates were sent 
to collectors whom Levick knew collected 1793 cents. He wanted them to compare 
their 93s with those on the plates and send him the pieces that differed from those 
figured on the plates. 

Eric Newman found a second set of these plates laid in his April 1869 AJN issue 
that contained the Levick plate. (I was able to acquire these plates from the Heritage 
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sale of the Newman library in November 2018.) It seems Ebenezer Mason also got the 
plates. Just as there were two AMERI. varieties on Levick’s reverse plate (the first re- 
verse pictured had been altered from the AMERICA reverse of an S3), there were two 
AMERI. varieties described by Mason. However, Mason transposed the obverse and 
reverse descriptions. He linked the altered reverse to the S1 obverse and the actual 
AMERI. reverse to the S3 obverse. 

Continuing his writing in the February AJN: “We shall here add that these photo- 
graphs will cost more than we had any idea of, the JOURNAL containing them will 
be forwarded or delivered to those only who shall have paid ($3/yr) their subscrip- 
tions...” Levick was the business editor of the Journal and had been treasurer of the 
Society since 1867. The Journal had been Levick’s idea, but had lost money since its 
inception in 1866. I think one reason he did the photographic plate was an attempt to 
boost interest in the Journal. 

It is apparent that Levick originally intended to publish both obverse and reverse 
plates, but the cost of two plates would be excessive. Having the obverses and reverses 
on one plate allowed Levick to illustrate the die marriages by drawing lines between 
the obverses and their respective reverses. This method of “chaining” the dies has 
been used by numismatists ever since. 

Levick's plate and Crosby's descriptions were ready for the April 1869 number 
of the AJN. By now Crosby had the “periods” variety of the chain cent to describe. 
I do not think he was too concerned about the emission sequence. He just put it 
(S4) after the three chain varieties described by Shurtleff. Because of the die states on 
both reverses of the S3 and S4, I think the S4 was struck before the $3. What Walter 
Breen called “roughening” under UNITED is more extensive on the S3 than the S4. 
Also, Shurtleff wrote about his third variety: “...and piece slightly larger.” Most of 
the planchets used for the S3s are 1 mm larger than those used on the other chain 
varieties. These larger planchets are the same size as those used for the S5, which is 
considered the first wreath variety. 

Instead of following Shurtleff’s emission sequence with the wreaths, Crosby placed 
Shurtleff’s 6 after his 7 and 8 (Sheldon’s 10 after the S8 and S9) as did every other 
chronicler of 1793 cents, except David Proskey, until Walter Breens Encyclopedia of 
Early United States Cents in 2000. The obverse die used on the S8, S9, and the NC4 
saw the most use of any die of 1793. This die can be easily recognized by the stem of 
the twig: it runs parallel to the top of the date. This is the only wreath variety that has 
this characteristic. The vines and bars edge device on the S8 and S9 is the same as on 
all the chains. On all other wreaths, including the Strawberries but excepting the S11b 
& c which have lettered edges, the bars are divided into sections of 20 and 33 (Type 
b) while on the chains and the S8 and S9 the bars are divided into sections of 23 and 
24 (Type a) (Fig. 6). 

In 1879 Edouard Frossard published his Monograph of United States Cents and 
Half Cents Issued between the Years 1793 and 1857. After describing the 1793 cents, 
Frossard wrote: “... a full description of all the Cents and Half Cents is beyond the 
scope of this work, but we have endeavored to make the descriptions of at least the 
1793 Cents as complete as we could, because they are beyond doubt the most impor- 
tant as well as the most interesting of the series.” 
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Frossard provided nine plates. The first eight were of coins from the collection of 
George Merritt, a neighbor of Frossard’s from Irvington NY. The ninth plate consisted 
of Colonial coins from the Lorin Parmelee collection. Parmelee also loaned Frossard 
the finest known Strawberry Leaf cent. This was the discovery coin for the NC3 vari- 
ety. The second known NC3 had been discovered by Frossard in Merritt's collection. 
This allowed Frossard to display this variety without making an electrotype copy as 
Crosby did for the 1869 AJN plate. Parmelee’s cent (VG7) was used for the obverse 
and Merritt's (AG3) the reverse. This Strawberry Leaf reverse was the only die de- 
scribed by Frossard that was not figured on Levick’s plate. 

Frossard credits Crosby in a footnote before his descriptions of the chain cents: 


See S.S. Crosby's masterly and exhaustive article on the UNITED STATES 
CENTS OF 1793, published in the American Journal of Numismatics for 
April, 1869. Far be it from our thoughts to appropriate any credit of origi- 
nality in the description of the Cents of 1793. We candidly acknowledge 
that in only one instance, and that in the description of a reverse apparently 
unknown when Mr. Crosby wrote his article, have we been able to add any 
information not previously conveyed by him. 


There are not many different ways to describe a cent. At least Frossard recognized 
Crosby's work in the AJN. If you read Shurtleff’s descriptions from 1859 it is appar- 
ent that Crosby borrowed from them and the description of the AMERI. reverse was 
taken word for word, but Crosby never acknowledged Shurleff or “About Cents.” 

For the Chain cents Frossard’s No. 2 was the periods variety (S4), followed by his 
No. 3 (S3), so he did not follow Crosby's emission sequence. This was not by design. 
In the preface of his book Frossard wrote: “...the plates were issued before a single de- 
scription was attempted, and the arrangement of the specimens on plates once fixed, 
necessitated a corresponding classification in the descriptions.’ So his numbering 
system followed the way the cents had been laid out on the plate, with no thought to 
the emission sequence. 

After the large cent descriptions and before the half cents, on page 36, Frossard 
writes about ANOTHER WREATH CENT, 1793 (Sheldon 7). 

“Since the preceding pages have been printed, Mr. S.S. Crosby, of Boston, the au- 
thor of “The Early Coins of America,’ has communicated to us the discovery by him 
of another distinct variety of the 1793 Wreath Cents, but in so poor a condition as 
to render the description difficult, and excepting in the particulars of the legend and 
sprig of leaves, somewhat uncertain.” 

Frossard erred in writing that his 6 and 7 obverses were different. They are from 
the same die (S8, S9). For the Liberty Caps Frossard did not have Crosby's obverse 12 
or reverse K to illustrate, so he used Crosby's description from The United States Cents 
of 1793 for the obverse. In the October 1869 AJN Crosby wrote about his discovery 
of a new marriage of existing dies 10 and K. This was the finest known Sheldon 12. 
Crosby wrote a detailed description of its reverse in the April 1870 AJN. It is apparent 
that Frossard read this description because he records the number of berries on each 
branch of the wreath; five on the left and seven on the right as described by Crosby. 
A total of only seven berries can be seen on the well-worn 12K reverse illustrated on 
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Levick’s AJN plate. (This is the cent I owned for nearly 33 years.) 

Next in line was Francis W. Doughty's The Cents of the United States in 1890. This 
book was modeled after the system adopted in the description of U.S. cents serialized 
as The Coins of the United States in J.W. Scott's Coin Collectors Journal from 1879 to 
1883. That work has been attributed to David Proskey who was the first to use rarity 
ratings: “The relative degrees of rarity are marked R1, R2, etc. R8 being the highest 
degree of rarity.” Although William Sheldon used the same rarity numbers in Early 
American Cents, he wrote: “The Doughty ratings on rarity are entirely unreliable...” 
The five highest degrees of rarity on Sheldonss scale were quantitative, while the Pros- 
key/Doughty ratings gave no numerical values for any of their degrees of rarity. 

George Clapp said David Proskey was the most knowledgeable source on large 
cents he had ever met. Writing in Early American Cents, Dr. Sheldon called Proskey 
“a Close student of cents,” but he had a different opinion of Doughty: “Doughty, not 
particularly interested in cents himself, republished under his own name the whole 
series of Proskey articles (1890), including unfinished notes without revision, and 
called the resulting book The Cents of the United States. The Proskey designations thus 
became Doughty designations, although it has been said that Doughty scarcely knew 
one cent from another.” 

Proskey used line drawings to illustrate the different varieties. Apparently Scott 
did not want to pay for photography. These drawings were very well done and did 
a better job showing the details of the coins than Dickesons plates in his American 
Numismatical Manual. 

The 1793 cents were described in the November and December 1879 issues of 
the CCJ. Proskey was the first to describe both Strawberry Leaf varieties (Fig. 7) and 
he put them at the beginning of the wreath cents. However he believed the obverses 
were from different dies, labeling them 5 and 6. He followed Shurtleff by placing his 
9F (S10) right after his S5 and S6, and like Breen, he put the S9 before the S8. For his 
12I (S11) he only mentions one lettered edge variety, ignoring the vines and bars edge 
type also found on this variety. This was odd since Shurtleff, Crosby, and Frossard had 
previously written about both edge types, and Crosby even noted the single and dou- 
ble leaves on the lettered edges as far back as 1869 in the AJN. Proskey also missed the 
wreath variety (S7) discovered by Crosby in 1878 and referenced by Frossard on page 
36 of his monograph (and if Proskey missed it you could be sure Doughty would not 
have it in 1890). After the descriptions of the 1793 Liberty Cap cents in the December 
1879 CC] Proskey wrote: “We are indebted to our esteemed friend Mr. J. N. T. Levick, 
through whose efforts the first descriptions of 1793 cents was published, for various 
points concerning these cents.” Doughty did not reprint this sentence in his book. 

In his CCJ articles Proskey began his descriptions for each year with the number 1, 
just as Howard Newcomb did in his United States Cents 1816-1857. Doughty changed 
that to making the numbers consecutive for the entire early date series, starting with 1 
for the 1793 AMERI. through number 225 which was his last variety of 1814. Sheldon 
used this same numbering system in EAC and Penny Whimsy. By 1949, when EAC 
was published, Sheldon’s number for the last variety of 1814 was 295. 

Sylvester Crosby serialized The Cents of 1793 in the American Journal of Numis- 
matics starting with the Chain cents in January 1897. The articles ended in the July 
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issue with the half cents of 1793. Since 1870, when the Boston Numismatic Society 
took over publication of the AJN, it had been a quarterly publication. Later in 1897 
Crosby published a book, The United States Coinage of 1793—Cents and Half Cents 
in an edition of 200 copies. It had been 28 years since The United States Cents of 1793 
was published in the April 1869 AJN. In that time two obverses (2, 8), two reverses (B, 
E), and three marriages of existing dies (9-I, 10-F, and 12-K) had been discovered. In 
the 122 years since only one new 1793 variety has been discovered: the NC6 by Ted 
Naftzger in 1977. 

There is a letter (Fig. 8) from Crosby to Joseph Levick dated Feb. 8, 1896 taped to 
the inside cover of the copy of his book that he donated to the American Numismatic 
Society in 1898. Crosby asks for any assistance Levick could give him on updating 
their 1869 AJN monograph. Since there is no record of any response and Crosby did 
not mention Levick in the monograph, it seems Levick did not provide any help. 

In the October, 1896 AJN, Crosby previewed his upcoming monograph: “The de- 
scriptions may be thought to be too lengthy, and to enter too much into the minutiae 
of the details... This minuteness is all the more necessary, because of the singular 
provisions of a Statute of the United States passed in 1891, which seems to forbid the 
illustration, even for the purposes of numismatic students, of any coin issued by the 
United States, whether now in circulation or not. It is hardly conceivable that such is 
the intention of the law, and pending a decision of the National authorities at Wash- 
ington, the illustrations which it was hoped might be given, are deferred. Reference 
numbers are given, in the hope that the plates to which they refer may be furnished 
later.” 

Crosby thought the he would not be able to publish his three plates because he had 
not yet received permission from the Treasury Department. Later in that same issue 
AJN editor Lyman Low updated the situation concerning the plates in The Cents of 
1793: 

Some doubt was there expressed as to whether it would be permissible, 
under provisions of the United States Statutes, to engrave and print illustra- 

tions of these coins, by which alone the minute distinctions in the dies can 

be shown. Application was therefore made to the Secretary of the Treasury 

for a ruling on the question; and if it should be judged that such pictures 

would be a technical violation of the law, for the necessary permission to 

illustrate them, for which a provision is made in the Statute. We are happy 

to inform our readers that since those pages were printed, we have received 

a letter from the Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 

in which he states that the question was submitted to the Solicitor of the 

Department, who ‘gives it as his opinion that the proposed use of photogra- 

vure representations would not come within the prohibition of the Statute: 

We shall therefore be able to show the differences mentioned, by means of 

photogravures, in later numbers of the Journal. 


In a letter to ANS curator Sydney Noe in July, 1942, George Clapp wrote about us- 
ing plates to trace the owners of cents: “I have given up the idea of being able to trace 
any of the specimens which Mr. Crosby used and which I have not already located... 
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A further trouble is that many of the early plates were none too good and Crosby's 
1793 of 1897 is one of the worst examples as those plates are atrocious. Why he had 
them in that way instead of copying his original plates (1869), I cannot understand, 
unless it was a matter of dollars and cents.” 

The photographic plate by Levick in 1869 was done using the albumen method. 
This was the standard for photography for the second half of the 19" century. It was 
known for its excellent resolution of detail and providing sharp contrasts. Crosby 
used cheaper halftone photography in 1897. Halftones use small dots to create an 
image, a characteristic clearly seen in newspaper photographs. In 1869 Levick origi- 
nally wanted to do obverse and reverse plates of the 1793 cents. He wrote in the AJN 
that the photographs would cost more than he had any idea of, so he combined the 
obverses and reverses onto one plate. Crosby made three plates, so it would not be 
surprising if he decided to use a less expensive method of photography. It is also pos- 
sible that he used halftones because they would not show the better detail of an albu- 
men photograph. Crosby did not want the plates seized, which is what the Treasury 
Department did to the Chapman brothers’ artotype plates that were made for their 
April, 1897 sale of the M.A. Brown collection. 

Crosby's B reverse was an alteration of the AMERICA reverse to an AMERI. Jo- 
seph Levick realized back in 1869 that this reverse been altered. It was pictured as 
number | on his 1868 plate, but it did not appear on the AJN plate. Crosby made 
electrotype copies of the cents that appeared on that plate. (Most of these copies were 
sold in W. Elliot Woodward's 1884 sale in one of Levick’s collections.) I think Crosby 
also made a copy of the altered AMERI. that had been owned by Levick’s friend Rob- 
ert Hewitt, and kept it for himself. In his monograph Crosby wrote: “IT have found 
only one impression of this die and cannot now trace that, but describe and illustrate 
it from a copy taken some years ago.” I think this is the copy that Crosby used to 
describe this variety. 

A new wreath variety was discovered by Edouard Frossard in the collection of 
Frank Bowman of Brooklyn NY. This cent was sold in Frossard’s 145" sale in April, 
1897. This was the same month that Crosby's descriptions of wreath cent varieties 
were published in his AJN monograph The Cents of 1793. Crosby mentioned this cent 
in a footnote: “I have been unable to make a personal examination of this piece, and 
therefore can only give this reference to it’ By the time The United States Coinage of 
1793—Cents and Half Cents, came out later in 1897, Crosby had seen the coin but 
still was only able to mention it in a footnote on page 25: “a union of obverse 9 with 
reverse I (shown on my Plate II). This combination is known by this example only. 
This piece was secured by Dr. Thomas Hall of Boston, but unfortunately was received 
too late to refer to it except in this manner.” He had added a line on Plate II that con- 
nected obverse 9 to reverse I. 

In 1869 Joseph Levick had a much harder time getting all the cents together for 
the plate. Crosby had the good fortune to have a friend, Dr. Thomas Hall, who had 
an almost complete collection of 1793 cents. The only variety he lacked was the 14K. 
Crosby’s 14K (the only example known at that time) that had been displayed on 
Levick's plate had been sold in the 1883 Haseltine sale of Crosby's collection. So to 
illustrate this variety on his Plate III, Crosby drew a line from the obverse of the 14L 
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to the reverse of the 12K. 

When Levick was getting the cents together for his plate he received many cents he 
called counterfeit. Again, writing in the February 1869 AJN: “It is remarkable to ob- 
serve how many collectors there are who have ’93s, and are totally ignorant of the fact 
they have been hoarding up counterfeits until informed by us. We have received from 
several gentlemen their collections of 93s for our use, among which pieces we found 
many counterfeits. It is our intention to have a plate taken embracing both the genu- 
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ine and counterfeits in order to aid the collectors in designating the difference...” 

Starting just after the coin collecting boom began in the late 1850s, William D. 
Smith took low grade 1793 and 1794 cents and turned them into high grade 1793 
cents by re-engraving them. These cents were not counterfeits. William Smith worked 
as an engraver, from 1822 to 1868, at ten different addresses in lower Manhattan. The 
most time he spent at any one address (1852 - 1866) was at 1 Ann Street. Woodward, 
a major coin dealer from that era named him “Smith of Ann St.’ because he was so 
impressed with his work. 

Because these altered cents fooled many collectors of that era, Levick included 
them on his obverse and reverse plates (Fig. 4a, b), where he wrote at the bottom 
of each plate “8, 9, & 12—counterfeits.” On his list of owners (Fig. 5) Levick wrote 
“Smith's Manufacture—tooled” between “8, 9, & 12” and the names of the owners. 
When he had to combine the obverses and reverses onto one plate there was not 
enough room for the Smiths. 

Since Crosby used three plates for his monograph he had room to include exam- 
ples of the Smiths. He wrote: “For the convenience of those who may not be familiar 
with the Smith counterfeits of these Cents, I give upon Plate III illustrations of several 
of them... Those oftenest seen are copied from 9-G but not so closely that they may 
not easily detected by comparison with the plates.” It was in this monograph that the 
term “Smith Counterfeit” was published for the first time (Fig. 9). 

By the time Early American Cents came out in 1949, William Sheldon had the 
benefit of 90 years of study of large cents. His descriptions of the cents were not very 
different to what had been written going back to 1859. What set this book apart from 
the others were several ideas, both good and bad, offered by Sheldon. He was first to 
discuss “die break variations.” Certainly his best idea was the numeric grading scale— 
a quantitative scale for condition: Basal State 1 was described as being identifiable and 
unmutilated, to Mint State 70 which was perfect mint state. Grades started out as con- 
secutive from Basal 1 to Very Good 8. For Mint State Sheldon had just three grades; 
60, 65, and 70. Obviously Sheldon thought it important to have more grades for lower 
graded coins. I wonder what his opinion would be of today’s grading scale, specifi- 
cally the Mint State grades, of which there are now 11 from MS60 to MS70, and these 
do not include the + additions. Surely, Sheldon would have gotten a laugh out of this. 

To go along with his grading scale Sheldon also started the Condition Census 
which was his listing of the finest known of each variety. This consisted of two num- 
bers separated by a hyphen. The first number indicated what Sheldon believed to be 
the finest known of the variety. The next number indicated the average condition of 
the next five finest known specimens. When Penny Whimsy came out 10 years later, 
Sheldon changed to writing that he and his collaborators decided who had the finest 
known of each variety. The first two numbers still signify the finest known and the 
average of the next five, but in parenthesis he now lists the top six graded cents. 

Sheldon was the first to include pedigree information. He knew the major collec- 
tors of that time and he was aware of what coins traded for. Sometimes he made mis- 
takes, other times he withheld information. For the third finest known S7 he graded 
it VF30 and said it sold in 1945 for $375. What he did not say was that he was the 
buyer. Another mistake occurred in his description of the $15. He knew of just five in 
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1949, two of which were in the ANS. The second finest was the Dr. Wilharm cent that 
had been in the Henry Hines collection and was sold in 1944 for $350. Again Sheldon 
did not admit he was now the owner. He described the next two as being the VG7 Dr. 
French coin and a G6 S15 owned by a Cincinnati collector. What he did not realize 
was that these two were the same coin. 

This leads to Sheldon’ss Noncollectables: In 1949 Sheldon wrote: “Of the Early 
Cents there were 327 known true varieties... but not all of the 327 were collectable. 
Seventeen of them are known by only a single example and in all but four instances 
these unique coins are in the museum of the American Numismatic Society ... Such 
unobtainable varieties need to be set apart and listed separately. In this book they are 


1793 NCs 


Figure 10 
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so listed and designated NC or Noncollectable ... Thirty-two varieties are here desig- 
nated by the symbol NC. What is meant by NC is precisely this: That the writer and 
his numismatic acquaintances [Homer Downing, Walter Breen] do not have positive 
knowledge of the existence of as many as three examples of the variety out in numis- 
matic circulation” (Fig. 10). 

Sheldon believed there were three $15s in the hands of collectors. This just quali- 
fied it for having a Sheldon number. It was not long after the publication of Early 
American Cents that Walter Breen wrote in the description of the S15 in the New 
Netherlands 1953 catalogue of the Roger Cohen collection: “The possibility exists 
that the example owned by Dr. French and the Williams piece (referred to by Dr. 
Sheldon as the one owned by a Cincinnati collector) are the same coin.” This turned 
out to be true. So if Sheldon had not made the mistake of believing that the French 
and Williams coins were two different cents, by his rule, the S15 should have been an 
NC, since two of the S15s were out of numismatic circulation in the ANS. 

Another idea (not great) from Sheldon was basal value. This was an attempt to 
assign a value to each cent, by giving a dollar value to each variety in the lowest con- 
dition, basal 1. He then would use his 70 point condition scale to calculate his idea of 
the value of a particular cent: value equals condition multiplied by basal value. In EAC 
Sheldon wrote about the Dr. French $15: “Lot 17 in the French catalogue and there 
priced at $225, not far from its actual value.” The French sale was in 1930, so in 1949 
Sheldon valued this cent at $245, which was the basal value of $35 multiplied by the 
grade of the coin—VG7. 

Basal values were only good if there was no inflation. His theory worked best when 
EAC first came out in 1949. Sheldon wrote in Penny Whimsy that his values on the 
coins in the 1952 Homer Downing sale totaled $20,000 while the actual total was 
$20,200. But there will always be inflation. Sheldon was forced to come up with a new 
trial set of basal values to reflect the spiraling inflation. The basal value of the $15 was 
changed to $50 in Penny Whimsy. The value of the S79, the rarest collectable variety, 
was $20. (Sheldon did not assign basal values to Noncollectable cents.) 

Walter Breen Encyclopedia of Early United States Cents 1793-1814 was published 
in 2000. This was an update of Penny Whimsy. Breen followed Proskey by starting 
each year with number 1. The numbers for 1793 went from B1 to B22; these included 
the cents that Sheldon deemed Noncollectable because of their extreme rarity. Breen 
greatly expanded what Sheldon had done in EAC and Penny Whimsy: specifically on 
die states and pedigree information. Breen wrote about several die states for each 
variety, and for the B12 (S9) he lists nine die states, which was the most for any 1793 
cent. Sheldon limited his condition census to six coins. Breen has as many as 16 in his 
census. All the census work was done by the late Del Bland, who made it his life’s work 
to track the ownership of all large cents. 

Sheldon exactly followed Crosby with his emission sequence. Walter Breen used 
die states to reconstruct the sequence. I believe Breen missed the die states of the S3 
and S4. The latter seems to be an earlier state of the reverse that is on the S3. For the 
wreath cents he correctly places the NC5 after the S7, and puts the S9 before the S8. 
For the Strawberry Leafs Breen put them almost at the end. Everyone from Proskey 
in 1879 to Sheldon in 1959 had put them at the beginning of the wreaths. Numis- 
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matists always had questions as to their authenticity. No one was sure if they were 
struck at the mint. It was proven that they were genuine at a meeting in the American 
Numismatic Society in December 2004 by the Vines & Bars edge device being the 
same as on the other wreath cents except for the S8 and S9 (Fig. 6). I believe they were 
prototypes for the wreath cents and should be placed at the beginning of the wreaths. 

There are four obverses and two reverses used for the Liberty Caps. Trying to figure 
out the emission sequence is a crapshoot, especially if the mint was using two coin- 
ing presses at that time. I agree with what Breen wrote about the S15 (B22):“Probably 
300 to 400 were struck between the earliest and latest states of number 19.” On the 
earliest state of the obverse of both the S15 and S16 there is a die crack from the rim 
through the Y of LIBERTY to the brow. The latest state has another crack from the 
lower curl to the rim. There are two S16s known with this second crack, but none of 
the thirteen S15s have it. 

United States Large Cents 1793-1794 was published by Bill Noyes in 2006. It was 
the first book in a series that would focus on a small number of consecutive years of 
early date cents. Noyes had spent the previous 20 years bringing his camera to coin 
shows to photograph large cents. He provided color photos of each coin in the listing 
of his Condition Census, with a minimum of twelve and a maximum of eighteen for 
each collectable variety of 1793. Each photo has a five digit ID number. For coins he 
knew were in the CC but had not photographed he left a blank circles with “No Photo 
Available” and “We Wish to Photograph” in the circles. He also provided photos and 
descriptions of die states. His descriptions closely followed Sheldon’s and he used 
Sheldon’s numbers. 

In 2015 Whitman published A Guide Book of Half Cents and Large Cents. It was 
written by Dave Bowers. It comes with yet another numbering system. Each vari- 
ety is now BW (Bowers Whitman). As in Breen’s Encyclopedia every year starts with 
number 1, but there is a gap from the last chain variety BW5 (S4) to the first wreath 
BW11 (S5). lasked Dave about this and he said it was there in case new varieties were 
discovered. I guess they only thought new chain varieties were going to be discovered 
since there is no gap between the last wreath variety and the first liberty cap variety of 
1793. This book is first to have a price guide for the varieties. This is similar to Shel- 
dons basal values—good for the moment, but not in the future. 

Large cents have always been the most researched field in numismatics. There will 
be more books and new numbering systems to come, but it is going to be hard to 


replace the Sheldon numbers. 
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By Myron Xenos 


Ken Lowe and I were introduced by a mutual friend at a Cleveland coin show 
in the late 80’s. He knew we had similar interests in numismatic literature, and our 
friendship turned into a partnership that lasted until he passed away. 


ARMAND CHAMPA AT THE AIRPORT 


Early in our venture as Money Tree Literature, Armand invited Ken and me to 
Louisville to see his library and take back some things to sell. We flew down and were 
met by Armand and his wife, driving two hot-looking sports cars. He flipped us the 
keys to one of them and said “Follow us.’ We did, and spent a very enjoyable day at 
his home. 


WE TALK TOO MUCH 


Ken and I drove to Kentucky to pick up a load of books, and on the way home we 
were talking incessantly about many things, but none of them were about the way 
home. By the time we looked, we were somewhere in Indiana. We were a little late 
arriving at our destination.. 


VANITY LICENSE PLATES 


Vanity license plates are a big thing in Ohio, as is the case in many other states. 
Every time Ken would see a vanity plate, he would grumble and say “There ought to 
be a law requiring another plate below explaining the meaning.’ Makes sense when 
you think about it. 


CORDY LOWE, ANA MEMBER 


Cordy Lowe was a close personal buddy of Ken's. Ken had a devilish side, which 
showed up now and then, this being one of those times when Ken decided to sponsor 
Cordy as a member of the ANA. Cordy never went to any conventions but he loved 
books almost as much as Ken did. Oh, did I mention that Cordy was his Siamese cat?! 


GO THIS WAY 


Ken and I were both directionally challenged when we were on the road. My wife 
knew East from West in the dark with her eyes closed, so when we drove somewhere, 
she would point out the correct way and Ken would argue and say “Go this way.” In- 
variably he was wrong, and I kept my mouth shut because I was wrong too, and Daryl 
was always right. We still laugh about it. 


U-HAUL TO MICHIGAN 


A fellow bibliophile in Michigan had a library he wanted us to sell for him, so 
we rented a U-Haul van, filled it with empty banker boxes, and headed for the Ohio 
turnpike. As we pulled off the highway and onto the entrance ramp, there stood a 
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Sheriffs deputy, right out of “Smoky and the Bandit’, a real Jackie Gleason look-a-like. 
“What ya'll got in your van this mornin’ boys?” We replied that we had empty boxes. 
“Ya ll don't mind if I take a look now, do ya?” Ken just about choked holding back his 
laughter as he opened the back of the van. You never saw such a disappointed look on 
a lawmans face when all he saw were empty boxes. We figure he stayed there waiting 
for us to return with “books. Ken retold that story many times. 


BALTIMORE’S INNER HARBOR 


You had to be there: the ANA was in Baltimore and it was getting to be dinner 
time. The gang that assembled for a walk to the Inner Harbor consisted of George 
Kolbe, Dan Hamelberg, Charlie Davis, Ken Lowe, my wife Daryl, and me. When we 
arrived at the waterfront, entered the restaurant, and got seated, Ken suddenly got ill 
with some type of stomach ailment and had to go back to his hotel room. The rest of 
us settled down and were about to order a round of drinks. Our server came up to us 
smiling and announced that the fellow who left abruptly had called her and offered 
to buy a round of drinks for everyone. Normally, Ken would be more cautious about 
open-ended contracts, but not this night. Instantaneously, the “3 musketeers” ordered 
shots of 150-year-old brandy, and the young lady scooted off to please her customers. 
She returned, slightly dejected, and stated that the oldest brandy in the house was 
only 100 years old. “That will do just fine” stated the trio, with gleeful grins. Ken later 
said that he was fine with that, and that he was feeling much better. All's well that ends 
well, I suppose, although the end would be when Ken got his Master Card bill. He 
never spoke about it. Hmmm! 


A SERENDIPITOUS PHONE CALL 


We were shuffling through some literature for our next auction one day when 
the phone rang, as it did quite frequently, but this was different. A local book dealer 
acquaintance called to tell us that he had some coin literature, casually mentioning 
some items from The Numismatist, volumes 1-3 or something like that. Ken had this 
propensity for hyperventilating visibly when something good might be about to hap- 
pen. I said, “Stay here and let me go see what's up.’ In fact, these were the early vol- 
umes, published by George Heath, not quite complete, but part of the genesis of The 
Numismatist. Ken gave them a place of honor on the bookshelves and sold them in 
the next auction. 


THAT LIBRARY IN TEXAS 


There came that fateful day more than two decades ago when many of us received 
a card in the mail from a Texas lawyer by the name of M.N. Daycious*, stating that he 
was going to sell some books about coins from an estate of some long-deceased coin 
collector. This caused the blood pressure of a few people to rise significantly. Reac- 
tions were swift, and Armand Champa even booked a flight to Ft. Worth and pro- 
ceeded with an unsuccessful attempt to contact Mr. Daycious. As with everyone else, 
Ken was amazed by the situation and was very disappointed when reality hit. Ken and 
I discussed the situation, and concluded that George Kolbe was the only one who had 
the motive, opportunity, capability, and chutzpah to pull off such an escapade. Ken 
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congratulated George in spite of the fact that he has never admitted being the culprit. 
* mendacious (deceitful, disingenuous, duplicitous, insincere, etc.) 


DINNER WITH THE NORWEBS 


Seriously, dinner at the Norweb home! One day, there was a surprise waiting for 
Ken in his mailbox. It was an invitation for Ken and a guest to dine with the Norwebs, 
and was intended as a goodwill and fund-raising gathering for the American Nu- 
mismatic Society. R. Henry had been an ambassador and Emery May Holden Nor- 
web was considered the Grand Dame of Numismatics. Ken suggested that we stop 
at McDonalds for a bite to eat so that we didn't appear like it was our first meal that 
week, and in fact we did, scarfing down a Big Mac each, and then finding our way 
to the Norweb mansion. As we arrived, 10 or 12 other guests also showed up, some 
of whom we knew, and some we didn't. We sat next to a fellow whose name escapes 
me now, and began discussing the possible reasons we were invited. The table was set 
with the finest glassware, china, and sterling flatware. The three of us started slipping 
into our somewhat less than high class upbringings and began examining the mak- 
ers of the china and silver, attempting to peek without being observed, and oblivious 
of the cameras that were probably watching us. Visualize the Norwebs viewing the 
evidence and saying something to each other about the bourgeois guests they had 
invited to their table. They were very gracious however, and when it was time for the 
main course, Mrs. Norweb lifted a small bell and “tinkled” it, which summoned the 
servers, the kitchen doors opened, out came the food, and we did our best to act like 
we dined like this every day. 


Then the phone rang, Mr. Norweb went in the next room, came out smiling, 


and stated that a benefactor just donated $50,000 to the ANS. We all applauded, but 
wondered if that really occurred, or was it the showmanship of the Norwebs. Ken 
said, “Who cares, it was one heck of an experience.” 


THE DAY KEN DIED 


It was a typical Cleveland morning in early 1998 when we received a phone call 
from Hillcrest Hospital that Ken was there. We asked what was happening, and re- 
ceived the reply that they could not discuss the matter since we were not relatives. My 
wife and I jumped into the car and headed the 20 miles from far west side to the far 
east side. When we got there, we were informed that Ken had passed away. ‘The rest 
is a bit foggy, but the police had taken Cordy the cat to the station. We picked him up 
and went to Kens apartment. The manager let us in and we retrieved Cordy’s items. 
Fortunately, a lady in the next apartment wanted him. When we finally got in touch 
with Kens brother in Florida, he kindly offered to pay for Cordy's upkeep. We never 
found out the cause of Ken's early demise, but he was doing the things he loved most, 
teaching and dealing in numismatic literature. 


i 
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CATALOGUE 


oF TLE 


Library, Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, 


Mapa anc Prints 


FORMING THE COLLECTION OF 


GERALD E. HART, Esq., 
OF MONTREAL, 


Action of “Fatt of New France.” Ex-Paesipnerr of tne Socrnry 
rou Iistoricat Stvp1es, Mowreeat, ric. 


FORMING AN EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE OF RARITIES, AND COMPRISING 
Rage AMERicawA, Scarce Diack Lerten Books, Intummatep MSS, 
Rats Faercyw Becies Lerracs, Enitio PRINCErs OF VALUANLE 
Works, Rooxs rrom Provenances ILLVSTRES AND BOUND Py 
Masten Biwpers, Eanty Canamaw Impsivts, Rane 
AND VALUABLE COLLECTIONS OF PorTRAITS, Rate 
IitsrortcaL Doct'wentTs RELATING 10 Cawnanba, 
Atrrocrapim Letreas oF THE SoOvekEiaws oF 
PrRANCE AND ENGLAND, ETc, ere 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


Tuesday anc following days, 
April (Sth to (9th, 1890, 


Tuesday of 2 o'choek, and the fallowing days ot 10 and 2 e'rlark. 
ie The 


Library Salesroom, No. 13 Hayward Place. 


=—_= 


TERMS CASH. 


CHARLES F. LibSiE &@C0., = - AUCTION 


BUSTOR ; 
{. F. Lenore, 2. Printer, 6 to 12 Beach Siree 
1895, 


Hart 1890 Libbie Sale 
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By Ted Banning 


Gerald Hart is well known for having 
built several outstanding collections of 
coins, medals and tokens. What is less 
appreciated is that he had an even more 
outstanding collection of books and 
manuscripts. 

He came from a very distinguished 
family. His great-grandfather, Aaron 
Philip Moshe Hart (1724-1800), was an 
Anglo-Jewish officer of Portuguese an- 
cestry who served with distinction on 
the British side of the American Revo- 
lutionary War and settled in Three Riv- 
ers, Lower Canada, where he established 
a very successful store, in part because 
the British military was among his cus- 
tomers. His grandfather, Ezekiel Hart 
(1770-1840), was a businessman who 
became in 1807 the first Jew ever to be 
elected to any Canadian legislature, but 
was prevented from sitting in Lower 
Canadas Assembly because he was un- 
able to swear the customary oath. When _ Gerald Hart ca. 1895 
his seat went up for re-election the fol- 
lowing year, his constituents elected him again. His father, Adolphus Mordecai Hart 
(1814-1879), was a lawyer who published several historical books, including History 
of the Issues of Paper Money in the American Colonies (1851) and History of the Dis- 
covery of the Valley of the Mississippi (1852). 

Gerald Ephraim Hart was born in Montreal on March 26, 1849, went into book- 
keeping, and eventually became prominent in the insurance industry. He was elected 
to the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal in 1867, and soon became 
its secretary and one of its most active members. He was also a member of other his- 
torical societies, and exhibited a collection of medals at the Natural History Society 
in 1873. 

Hart sold one of his numismatic collections to the Canadian government 1883, 
and this became the core of the Library of Parliament collection, later absorbed into 
the Bank of Canada museum. Subsequent collections he formed went on sale in auc- 
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tions that Frossard catalogued in 1888 and 1889, and finally a Scott sale in 1895. Some 
of these collections were remarkable for their rarities among “Indian Chief medals,’ 
Canadian colonial tokens, and U.S. coins. 

However, during much of his life, Gerald Hart was best known for his library. In 
1877, he was one of the organizers of the Montreal Caxton celebration, in honor of 
the 400" anniversary of William Caxton’s introduction of printing into Britain. The 
celebration involved displaying more than 1700 manuscripts, books, and engravings, 
many of them from Hart's own library. 

Gerald Hart, like his father, also published his own books on history, The Fall of 
New France, 1755-1760, in 1888, and The Quebec Act, 1774, in 1891. 

The sale of Hart's impressive library in an auction by Charles EF. Libbie of Boston, 
entailed nine sessions over April 15-19, 1890. As Libbie describes it in his introduc- 
tion to the catalog, it was “a collection of great importance, containing treasures sel- 
dom found, even in great European private libraries.” It was notable for its bindings 
by masters of the 15'" and 16" centuries, with pedigrees going back to the libraries of 
Catherine de Medici, Edward VI, Charles I, and other notables. It was also strong in 
Americana and Canadiana, and especially in manuscripts pertaining to New France, 
the War of 1812 and Canadian rebellions of 1837. 

Of course, there were also numismatic books in Hart's library. These not only in- 
cluded such predictable items as Sandham’s Coins, Tokens, and Medals of the Domin- 
ion of Canada (1869), Barclay Head’s Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of 
the Ancients (1881), and Pinkerton's Essay on Medals (1808), but also more valuable 
titles, such as Orsinis Familiae Romanae quae Reperiuntur in Antiquis Numismatibus 
(1577). 

Bang’s & Co. sold the remainder of Hart’s famous manuscripts and autographs at 
an auction in New York in February 1895. Much of the contents consisted of mate- 
rial related to New France, British and French history, and American colonial and 
revolutionary history. 

After a very successful career in Montreal's insurance industry, finally as General 
Manager of Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, early in 1896, and not long after selling 
his collections, he left Montreal to take a job as Manager of the United Life Insur- 
ance Association in Detroit. There, the Detroit Free Press welcomed him as “a notable 
acquisition to the local numismatic society” and “a coin and medal enthusiast since 
boyhood.” Somewhat later, he moved to Jacksonville, Florida, where he worked for 
the Florida Fire and Casualty Insurance Company, and then, about 1916, became 
the proprietor and editor of the Southern Sun and Insurance Advisor. He continued 
to live in Jacksonville, and work in various insurance-related roles, until about 1933, 
when he returned to Montreal, where the 1934 directory lists Hart, by this time 84, as 
“antiquarian and archaeologist.” Presumably, he had finally retired. 

Gerald Hart died in Montreal on July 13, 1936 and was buried in the section for 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews in Mount Royal Cemetery. By this time, most of the 
numismatic fraternity had apparently forgotten about him. 


ma 
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A Small Beginning: The First Six 
Volumes of The Numismatist 


By Leonard Augsburger 


Setting the Stage 


The Numismatist was born in September 1888 as a four-page house organ “in the 
interest of Geo. F. Heath,’ a Monroe, MI collector (1850-1908) of coins, stamps, and 
other items. Heath offered a mix of ancient and foreign coinage with the tag line 
“cheaper than the cheapest.’ A group of U.S. Mint delicacies this was decidedly not, 
though Heath claimed an inventory of “3,500 varieties.” Heath held out hope that “at 
some future time The Numismatist will blossom out as a representative of the science 
of numismatics, and this casual observation turned out to be remarkably prescient. 
Heath titled the inaugural issue The American Numismatist, which quickly changed 
to The Numismatist, from the second issue onward, probably to avoid conflict with 
The American Numismatist, published out of Patterson, NJ by C. E. Leal in 1886 and 
1887.' 

The path leading from small-time dealer leaflet to standard bearer of American 
numismatics was anything but straight and narrow. In only the third issue, Heath 
seemingly disenfranchised a major thrust of American numismatics: 


We have frequent calls for the U.S. series of dates. We have our own good 
reasons for not collecting a series of dates. We believe in collecting only 
distinct varieties. The field is large enough and replete with a vast variety 
of beautiful and interesting designs and we see no necessity of a collector 
spending his time and money over an interminable series of dates. Stop the 
foolishness. If you want varieties we have them; dont ask us for dates, for we 
are not in the fruit business.’ 


Two issues later, Heath doubled down on his disdain, taking a shot at copper lov- 
ers, and others, by commenting “if one is looking for errors, silly or booby heads, large 
and small dates, restrikes, milled or lettered edges, &c. &c. he will be disappointed.” 
Heath the collector clearly believed in a broad approach to numismatics, and this was 
well reflected in his personal collection.’ Heath collected ancients, foreign coins, and 
odd & curious money in addition to representative U.S. examples including patterns, 


1 Q. David Bowers, “The American Numismatist Revisited,’ The Numismatist, March 1989, 
429-432. 

2 The Numismatist, January-February 1889, 11. 

3 The Heath collection was sold in a series of five sales. Two were mail bid sales conducted 
by Howland Wood and listed in The Numismatist (December 1908 and February 1909), 
while the Chicago dealer Ben Green included Heath material in three auction sale catalogs 
(April, June, and December 1909). 
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tokens and medals, colonials, and federal coinage. 

Heath concluded the first volume (November-December 1889) with a surprise an- 
nouncement that The Numismatist would no longer be published. “Tt is the universal 
testimony of all that have attempted numismatic periodical literature in this country,’ 
Heath wrote, “that the coin collector will not support a journal in their interest....live 
long and prosper.’ Heath wasn't seeing a trek to the stars, and likely was aware of the 
recent demise of Scott's Coin Collectors Journal (1875-1888). Conversely, the Ameri- 
can Journal of Numismatics, published since 1866, was in fine shape. 

In any event, Heath's hiatus was short lived, and he was back in business with the 
March 1890 issue, which launched the second volume. Heath altered the layout from 
a two-column format to one-column, which likely reduced the workload, as Heath 
was setting the type himself. The second volume is simply a continuation of the Heath 
house organ, presenting feature articles along with casual numismatic observations, 
and, of course, coins for sale. 

In volume three (1891), things get serious. The first issue (January 1) includes a 
“numismatic directory” listing 17 U.S. collectors. This was not the first such attempt 
at a roster of collectors. Philadelphia dealer Ebenezer Mason, in February 1868, used 
his house organ to publish a photographic plate of U.S. numismatists, grandly cap- 
tioned “Mason's Photographic Gallery of the Coin Collectors of the United States,” 
with Joseph Mickley and Montroville Dickeson prominently placed at the center. Ma- 
sons effort was a “one and done,’ while Heath approached the problem differently. 
First, he numbered the collectors, second, he listed collector specialties, and third, he 
added to the list monthly. Whether Heath realized it or not, this was an organizational 
effort with lasting consequences. In the February 1 issue, Heath popped the question: 
“What's the matter of having an American Numismatic Association?” In the July 1-15 
issue, a slate of officers was reported by Heath, “until permanent organization can be 
made.’ 

Heath was not one of the officers. Charles T. Tatman, the first ANA Secretary, ex- 
plained to the Numismatist many years later “...I had earnestly desired that Dr. Heath 
be elected President, but he declined that honor, and, I think suggested Mr. [William] 
Jerrems...°* Heath was content to remain editor, and this should be viewed in light 
of an important development in the third volume. One notices clearly that Heath in 
1891 is converting the publication from a house organ to a general interest publica- 
tion. His own advertising becomes less prominent and is limited to a few lines on the 
back pages, mixed among other dealer ads. Ebenezer Mason never had that luxury 
— he had to sell coins for a living, while Heath was a medical doctor and presumably 
comfortable without relying on a hobby for income. 

But Heath was not quite the “official” ANA editor yet. Plain Talk, a New York peri- 
odical (1885-1892) carried a numismatic column authored by Charles Tatman. Heath 
notes in the July 1-15, 1891 Numismatist that Tatman was installed as ANA Secretary 
with “the hopes of having Plain Talk for [the] official organ” The February 1892 Nu- 
mismatist reported that members were receiving both publications as part of their 


4 The Numismatist, June 1920, 259-260. See also Q. David Bowers, American Numismatic 
Association Centennial Anthology, Volume I, 20, which notes election results as of October 
4, 1891, with 18 votes to William G. Jerrems, Jr. and 6 votes to Heath. 
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dues, an ambiguous situa- 
tion finally put to rest with 
the resignation of Tatman 
as ANA Secretary in June 
of that year. Heath wrote 
in the July Numismatist 
“,..with Plain Talk out of 
the field, The Numismatist 
takes up the fallen mantle 
of the official organ, and 
hopes to wear it with grace 
and dignity.’ Plain Talk 
shortly thereafter ceased 
publication, and today is a 
bibliographic footnote in 
ANA history, even though 
arguably its first “official” publication. Heath wrapped it up with a politically incor- 
rect biography of Tatman in the July 1892 Numismatist, stating that Tatman would 
surely enter St. Peter’s gates as a reward for his numismatic enthusiasm and Repub- 
lican politics. 

The remainder of the first six volumes (through the end of 1893) establish an edito- 
rial tone that in many ways is today still operative. Heath introduces member profiles 
in volume four (1891), a nod to the thought that “collectors become collectible,’ that 
numismatics doesnt stop with technical data. These were accompanied by halftone 
portrait plates, deft diplomacy on Heath’s part, who no doubt hoped that honorees 
might become contributors. Heath collected broadly, and his editorial approach is 
similar. Issues of this period represent a mix of ANA news, letters to the editor, dealer 
ads, feature articles, “filler” items, and occasional engravings. 

Collectors have long formed a line of demarcation between the first six volumes of 
the Numismatist and the remainder of the set. Heath himself printed and set the type 
for the six volumes, but the growth of the ANA demanded outsourcing, and, beginning 
with volume seven, printing was done by the Press Steam Company of Waterloo, IN.’ 
Volume seven contained expanded content, over a hundred pages greater than volume 
six. Distribution seems to have also been expanded, although exact circulation counts 
were long lost even in the 1930s. Heath’s son estimated print runs of “about 100 copies” 
for the first six volumes.° Heath continued to edit The Numismatist until his death in 
1908. 

The appeal of the first six volumes owes much to a sentimental article penned by 
Heath's son in the July 1932 edition of The Numismatist. Donald Heath related how 


The George Heath printing press, today in the ANA library. 


5 ‘The ANA library, catalog no. 95106257, contains a copy of volume six with a front wrap for 
the January 1894 (volume seven) issue bound in at the conclusion of the volume. The wrap 
indicates “Detroit Free Press” as the printer. ANA Library Manager David Sklow theorizes 
Heath investigated more than one vendor for the printing of volume seven. 

6 Heath, Donald R. “A Little Story of a Magazine, a Printing Press, and the Man Who Ran 
Them, The Numismatist, July 1932, 441-449. 
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ANA “collector currency,” likely printed on the Heath press. Courtesy of David Sklow. 


the press was acquired in exchange for collectible stamps, how Heaths large fingers 
fumbled with the small type, and how Heath was less than mechanically inclined and 
dependent on the good will of the seller to service the machine. Donald watched his 
father operate the press, which the son was told “not to touch,’ although in later years 
he was given a try. The press today is in the ANA library, prominently displayed atop 
the card catalog. 

The press has from time to time been revived, and these emissions, while not as 
highly prized as the original emission of The Numismatist, remain collectible. The 
1936 Detroit Coin Club handbook was printed by Donald Heath on the press.’ In 
1938, a souvenir card was produced for the ANA convention.’ A piece of 25-cent 
“collector currency” issued by the ANA in 1988 also appears to have been produced 
by the press.’ No doubt other examples exist. 


Censuses of The Numismatist 


The census of the first six volumes of The Numismatist has been reported multiple 
times, initially in the February and March 1925 issues of The Numismatist, which 
listed six sets. A long period of silence on the subject ensues, and in Coin World 
(4/25/1984, p. 65) John Adams stated that he knew of no successful attempt at a cen- 
sus and estimated 12 complete sets. Remy Bourne accepted the challenge and re- 
ported his census in Cal Wilson's Repository (November-December 1985), noting 11 
sets. Ken Lowe made the next attempt, enumerating 13 sets in his March 1989 sale 
(this list also appeared in the Spring 1989 Asylum). George Kolbe followed, and listed 
11 sets in his 1991 exhibit catalog of the Armand Champa library. Richard Bagg listed 
10 sets in Rare Coin Review #105 (May/June 1995). Finally, David Sklow reported 25 
sets (many untraced) in the Fall 1999 Asylum. In August 2003, Sklow published an 
overview in The Numismatist, noting a slightly revised version posted on the ANA 


7 “The Detroit Coin Club Handbook for 1936,’ The Numismatist, December 1936, 1009. 
8 “Boston Numismatic Society,’ The Numismatist, January 1939, 38, see also October 1938, 
865. 


9 The author is grateful to ANA Library Manager David Sklow for locating this item. 
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website, which reported 24 sets.'® The present list is constructed from reviewing and 
refining Sklow’s work, to whom goes the credit for most of the sleuthing herein pre- 
sented. This list identifies four institutional and ten private copies, of which two are 
not completely verified, indicating a total of 12 to 14 known copies. 


Institutional Copies 


American Numismatic Association. Ex. George F. Heath, Farran Zerbe, W.W.C. 
Wilson. 

Zerbe wrote in the August 1908 Numismatist, following Heath's death: 

“Doctor Heaths general library was a large one. His medical library will probably 
go with his office outfit to whoever may succeed to his practice. The numismatic 
library was not in quantity or quality what I expected to find it considering the op- 
portunities I believe could have been commanded through the more than twenty 
years publication of THE NUMISMATIST. None of the numismatic serial publica- 
tions approached completeness and there was not even a complete set of his own 
paper —- THE NUMISMATIST” 

Zerbe later wrote in the February 1925 Numismatist: 

“The original Dr. George EF Heath set was purchased by me from the Heath estate 
when I took over THE NUMISMATIST following his death. At the time Mr. W. W. C. 
Wilson purchased THE NUMISMATIST from me and presented it to the A.N.A., this 
set was retained by him during his life. This set was bound in cloth (a few of the late 
volumes at the time yet to be bound). I parted with the set only because I had previ- 
ously purchased a finer set bound in three-fourths morocco, gilt edge, etc., at the sale 
of the Zabriskie collection....As purchased it contained the Andrew Zabriskie book 
plate...is the finest extant.’ [Note Zabriskie set below. ] 

Zerbe’s comments are confusing, alternately stated that Heath did not have a com- 
plete set, and then saying that Heath did indeed have a set, which Zerbe purchased 
from the estate, and which today resides with the ANA through courtesy of W.W.C. 
Wilson. Donald R. Heath, son of George, noted in the July 1932 Numismatist that he 
had never seen a complete set of the first six volumes until a visit to the American 
Numismatic Society, and that his father never had a complete set. The simplest expla- 
nation, given the existence of the physical copy in the ANA library, is that George F. 
Heath did not have a personal copy of vols. 1-6, but included such a copy in what he 
considered the assets of the Association, which was sold to Zerbe by Heaths widow. 
The ANA today has three sets with varying degrees of completeness: 

ANA library catalog no. 95106253. Complete, with no wraps. Half leather with 
black cloth. An earlier spine is now rebacked. This is the only complete copy in the 
ANA library and presumably ex. Heath. However, the front flyleaf bears a vexing 
annotation: “Sold at auction by A. Kosoff Aug. 6, 1940 for FOH.HH (608.88) + city 
tax.” Does this annotation refer to the present copy? This is unlikely, as the copy in the 
1940 Kosoff sale (see John J. Ford, Jr. pedigree below) sold for $130, and further, the 
links in the Ford pedigree are generally strong. It is possible the ANA librarian was 


10 The URL indicated in Sklow’s article (money.org/publications/historical1.html) is inactive. 
A 2004 version was retrieved using the Internet Archive Wayback Machine. 
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George Heath, engraved portrait from December 1891 Numismatist. 


List of portrait plates in vols. 4-6, from the American Numismatic So- 
ciety Copy. 
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merely taking note of the value of a comparative copy. 

ANA library catalog no. 95106255. Complete except for vol. 2, which is missing 
nos. 2, 6, and 10. Vol. 6, no. 12 lacks pp. 165-172. The W. Kelsey Hall portrait plate is 
missing in vol. 6, and no wraps are present. Bound in half black leather with speckled 
boards. 

ANA library catalog no. 95106256. Complete except for vol. 1, which has nos. 2 
and 5 only, and vol. 2, which has no. 4 only. There are no wraps for vols. 1 and 2, while 
most wraps are present for vols. 3-6. Bound in blue cloth. 

American Numismatic Society. Vols. 1-6 bound in red buckram, title stamped 
in gold on spine, speckled endpaper. Pages untrimmed except for volume 3. Front 
flyleaf lists in black ink (all) ten portrait plates, in addition to two plates depicting 
coins (Chicago World's Fair and Mandchu dynasty). Most wrappers are present ex- 
cept for vols. 1-2, in addition the front wrapper for vol. 7, no. 1 is bound in without 
the accompanying issue. Two purple ink stamp variants are present, LIBRARY OF 
/ AMER. NUMISMATIC / ARCHAEOLOG. SOCIETY (surrounded by oval with 
flourishes between text lines), and, in later issues, LIBRARY / OF / THE AMERICAN 
/ NUM. & ARCH. SOCIETY. An end flyleaf bears the notation “Bound Volume, col- 
lated 9 March 1914” The American Numismatic Society is not included in the “Roll 
of Membership” list appearing in the December 1893 issue. 

Carnegie Museum Library. Ex. George Clapp. Wayne Homren appraised the 
Carnegie library in 1991 and wrote “The highlight is a set of The Numismatist, a pe- 
riodical in continuous publication since 1888. The Carnegie Library has a complete 
set, and the first 28 volumes have been moved from the reference stacks into the 
Wadsworth room for protection. Only about a dozen complete sets are known to ex- 
ist. The key to the set is the first six volumes. Carnegie’ first six volumes have recently 
been rebound in full blue morocco leather, courtesy of bibliophile Armand Champa 
of Louisville. That single book is by far the most valuable item in the collection and is 
estimated at $15,000." 

Ken Lowe mentioned this set in the Money Tree auction sale no. 7 (11/1989), 
nothing “In our [March 1989] commentary, we accounted for 13 complete sets of The 
Numismatist....Another set has since surfaced. This August at the [Pittsburgh] ANA 
Convention, we were fortunate to be invited to the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh to 
see George Clapp’s numismatic library which he bequeathed to them. In the museum 
holdings was another complete set from 1888 through 1950, which apparently had 
been forgotten by the collecting fraternity (but not by P. Scott Rubin)?” Lowe men- 
tioned the set again in the Money Tree sale no. 23 (6/1995, lot 1), “...the George Clapp 
set, one leaf in photocopy, rebound by Alan Grace courtesy of Armand Champa.’ 

Yale. Reported by George Kolbe and listed in the Yale library catalog, but not con- 
firmed by this writer. 


Privately Held Copies 
Craig Smith. Ex: WJ. Jerrems, Jr., A. Murl Kimmel, John Adams, George Kolbe 


11 Wayne K. Homren archives, https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/book/538819?page=4, accessed 
July 7, 2019. 
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sale #44 (6/1/1990, lot 202, realized $33,000), Harry W. Bass, Jr., George Kolbe sale #78 
(9/25/1999, lot 5, realized $27,000), Craig Smith, George Kolbe sale #95 (6/4/2005, lot 
68, $36,000), to a “prominent collector” per George Kolbe. 

Jerrems advertised in the May 1900 Numismatist (p. 191), seeking vol. 2. 

Adams recalled “I purchased my set of The Numismatist, complete and leather 
bound, from someone in Kentucky who advertised it...I was stunned that Armand 
[Champa] did not get to it first’ Kolbe believes the advertisement may have been in 
AB Bookmans Weekly (previously Antiquarian Bookman). This periodical is search- 
able from 1984, but no results were found. Eventual digitization of the pre-1984 vol- 
umes may yield results. Interestingly, Kolbe, Champa, and John J. Ford. Jr. all used AB 
Bookmans Weekly to solicit rare numismatic literature. 

In the Bass catalog (1999), Kolbe recalled the bidding in the Adams sale: “When 
last sold, three bidders were active at the level of the present estimate [$25,000], and 
this virtually unimprovable set of a cornerstone of American numismatic literature 
was purchased by Harry Bass, bidding by telephone, for $33,000. 

The Smith catalog notes “Octavo: 20.2 x 14.7 cm. Black full morocco, sides paneled 
in gilt with floral sprays at each corner, five raised spine bands, four spine panels dec- 
orated with gilt, housed in a black cloth slipcase.” Kolbe further noted “Many of the 
annotations in the 1891 issues pertain to attempts to contact members listed therein, 
and probably relate to Jerrems official duties as president.’ 

“British Woman.” Ex: George Kolbe, Morey Perlmutter, Ray Byrne, Jess Peters 
sale #79 (9/26/1975, lot 290, realized $850). 

George Kolbe located this copy c. 1970 in Los Angeles. The find was described in 
the preface of The Reference Library of a Numismatic Bookseller (2012): 

Early on, in a hole-in-the-wall store in the City of the Stars - on the eastern out- 
skirts of the book scouting section of Hollywood Boulevard - a volume was pur- 
chased which I described as follows: 

HEATH, GEORGE F. Ed.: The Numismatist 1888-1893. The first six volumes 
bound together. ALL ORIGINALS. Very rare. Price on request. 

It was acquired quite reasonably (determined to be a better bookseller than a coin 
dealer, I had also asked for and received a modest discount). The “on request” sale 
price, a mid-three figure amount, was reduced a bit to the sole prospect and a celebra- 
tion was in order when payment arrived. Nowadays, needless to say, the price would 
be in five figures and a full-page description and color illustrations would be required; 
then, twenty-odd words sufficed.” 

In email to the author, Kolbe added “The 1970 set was sold to M. (Morey) Perl- 
mutter, somewhat prominent as a paper money dealer at the time. He asked for, and 
received, a discount. It was subsequently sold in the 1975 Jess Peters sale of the By- 
rne-Higgins library (lot 290, realized $850), reportedly to a ‘British woman who at- 
tended the sale (perhaps a bidding agent). As far as I know it has not surfaced since 
then.” Ken Lowe wrote of this copy in the Spring 1989 Asylum “present whereabouts 
unknown.’ 

Perlmutter offered the set in the December 1972 Numismatist at $875, there de- 
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scribed as six volumes bound in one, black 
cloth, gold-stamped."” 

Eric P. Newman. Ex: William F, Dun- 
ham, donated to Art Institute of Chicago, 
12/11/1922. Offered for sale by the Art 
Institute library in the April 1948 Nu- 
mismatist as part of a complete set (vols. 
1-60, 1888-1947, at $100 plus shipping). 
Possibly acquired at that time by Robert 
FE Schermerhorn, then gifted to Eric P. 
Newman Numismatic Education Society 
(EPNNES) by the Schermerhorn estate, 
11/9/1971, per the Newman/Schermer- 
horn correspondence. Appraised at that 
time by George Fuld at $400. Sold from 
the Newman library by Heritage Auc- 
tions, 11/7/2018 (Newman XJ), lot 15147 
($24,000), to Len Augsburger. 

Some of the later issues in this set bear 
the ink stamp of Chicago collector Fred W. 
Porter, who was a consignor to a Steiger- 
walt sale in 1893, and whose estate con- 
signed to a Frossard sale in 1896. Whether 
all six volumes originate from Porter is un- 
clear. Neither the Steigerwalt or Frossard 
sale lists The Numismatist. Porter is listed 
as ANA member no. 105 in the December 
1893 Numismatist as follows: “Fred’k W. 
Porter, Room 36 CRI&P Ry. Chicago IIL” 

Dunham wrote of the first six volumes 
in the March 1934 Numismatist (p. 189): 
“Dunham...strongly objects to reprint- 
ing, as he considers it an injustice to those 
having a set of originals.” Today, Dunham's 
copy (this) may be freely viewed on the 
Newman Numismatic Portal.” 

Newman earlier attempted to acquire a 
set via John J. Ford, Jr. Newman wrote to 
Ford on May 20, 1964, “The shipment of 
Numismatists arrived and I did not realize 
that the first six volumes were not in this 
group. In other words, I won't be complete, 
even if I buy them....” A frustrated Ford 


12 The Numismatist, December 1972, 2020. 
13 https://nnp.wustl.edu/library/book/512964 
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responded on May 22: “I have your letter and was most unhappy to not find a check 
in it. After our telephone conversation on May 1*, I paid out good money for the 
lot of “Numismatists. In addition, I spent at least an hour checking them out, not to 
speak of the shipping. For me to come out, I must get $500. I tried to buy them as 
cheaply as possible, and I cannot understand what you expect to get for $500, today... 
If I wasn't personally short of money (don't have enough time to make AND spend 
it), I wouldn't bug you.” 

The disposition of the partial Ford set is unknown. Later, Newman assisted the 
Schermerhorn estate with the sale of paper money, and in return the estate donated 
literature, including a set of The Numismatist (1888-1922), to the Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society. 

This set originally consisted of vols. 1-7, bound as one, and was rebound in 2019 
by Scott Kellar (Chicago, IL) into two volumes (vols. 1-6, vol. 7), and housed in a 
custom clamshell box with gold stamp portrait of Eric P.) Newman at base of spine. 
The line art was for the stamp was created by Lianna Spurrier, after the portrait on 
the 2011 American Numismatic Society plaquette (by Amy Kann) commemorating 
Newman's 100" birthday. 

Remy & Michael Bourne. From George Kolbe via private treaty. George Kolbe 
noted “the set came from New England and supposedly was originally in a New Eng- 
land coin club library.’ Per Pete Smith (February 2019) this volume remains in the 
Bourne library today. Remy Bourne’ April 2002 sale (lot 319) included a set of The 
Numismatist, vols. 7-26, ex. New Haven Numismatic Society (realized $1,430). 

John J. Ford, Jr. Ex: Hiram Deats. Kosoff Sale #2, 8/6/1940 (Julius Guttag library), 
lot 109 (realized $130) to EC.C. Boyd, possibly as agent for Elliott Smith. Offered in 
the December 1949 Numismatic Gallery Monthly at $210 and identified as the Gut- 
tag/Smith copy. The set reappears in Kosoff’s 5/24/1955 sale, lot 1226 (realized $240), 
identified as the Guttag/Smith copy. The Numismatist (August 1955, p. 860) iden- 
tifies Sol Kaplan as the current owner. Sold in the Ford library sale (Stack’s/Kolbe, 
6/1/2004, lot 143, realized $40,250). 

Julius Guttag is noted as the owner of a complete set in the February 1925 Numis- 
matist, while Deats is similarly mentioned in the March 1934 issue. 

Kosoff tersely described the lot (in 1940) as “Volumes 1-6, 1888-1893 inclusive. 
Bound in one volume, three-quarter calf, fine, extremely rare” George Kolbe had 
much more to say in the Ford library sale, quoted here in part: “The finest set of the 
first six volumes that we have ever encountered, including the one owned by Andrew 
C. Zabriskie, sold at lot 280 in the November 17, 1994 Bowers and Merena [Champa] 
sale....contemporary dark brown three quarter morocco....’ Kolbe adds that “.... ref- 
erences to [Deats] are lightly marked in pencil...” 

John Ford wrote of this set, in correspondence to Eric Newman, May 22, 1964: 
“Back in 1940, when Abe Kosoff was selling the Guttag library, I sat in a hot room 
at the Hotel New Yorker, and watched Fred Boyd pay $180 [sic, $130 is correct] for 
the first six years of the “Ihe Numismatist... I doubt if more than a dozen sets exist 
in private hands.” Ford mentions the set again in Coin World, 11/27/1985 (p. 62): “I 
remember attending the...auction and seeing a set of The Numismatist consisting of 
the first six volumes, 1883 [sic, 1888 is intended] - 1893, come up for sale. These early 
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issues were very rare then and still are. | remember that a little guy with gray hair and 
glasses jumped up and bought it for $130. That little guy was EC.C. Boyd. That was 
the first time I saw him. I had heard of him, but I had never seen him in person. He 
was a legend in the coin hobby....” 

Abe Kosoff, in the 5/24/1955 sale catalog (lot 1226) had a different recollection: 
“T sold this particular copy at auction to Mr. Elliott Smith of New York City when I 
offered the Julius Guttag Library August 6, 1904 [sic, 1940 is intended].’ Ford's recol- 
lection is more visceral, and, as this was his personal copy, we defer to his pedigree. 

Sklow included this copy in the Hamelberg pedigree, but it seems more likely this 
copy, a single volume (not two volumes as the Tremblay /Hamelberg set), described 
by both Kosoff and Kolbe as three-quarter leather, is the Guttag / Boyd copy. Dan 
Hamelberg notes no annotations in his volume that support a Guttag / Boyd pedigree. 

Tom Sheehan. Ex: Paul M. Fouts, possibly John Koch, George Kolbe sale #75 
(Bass I, 12/12/1998, lot 4, realized $10,500). Exhibited at the 2000 ANA convention 
in Phliadelphia. 

The Kolbe description notes “Early to mid-twentieth century red cloth, gilt, red- 
speckled page edges.” Tom Sheehan commented “My set started with Paul Fouts, who 
was a part time dealer/insurance man in Seattle. I remember buying Indian Head 
cents from him for 5 cents each. The set then went to John Koch who became the first 
executive director of the ANA. The collection then went to Harry Bass and I bought 
it from that sale.’ 

The remainder of the Fouts / Koch Numismatist set later sold in George Kolbe's 
Bass IV sale, 6/10/2000, lot 20 (realized $3,200). This included vols. 7-82, with vols. 
1-6 now represented in reprint form. This presentation raises a question regarding the 
Koch provenance, as the earlier sale of the original vols. 1-6 (bound as one) had Fouts’ 
name on the spine, but vols. 7-82 had both Fouts’ and Koch's names on the spines. 
Sheehan notes “At this point I don't think there is any way to know [for sure]. 

John Pittman. Ex: John E Jones (ANA #6). Listed in the Sklow census but unveri- 
fied by the author. 

George Kolbe’s sale of the Pittman library (Kolbe sale #104, 11/1/2007) included 
only vols. 3-6 of The Numismatist, plus many duplicates in the same span. Pittman’s 
set of vols. 3-6, ex. Howland Wood (lot 176) sold for $5,500. 

The Rochester Numismatic Association (RNA) minutes for 11/7/1944 note that 
Pittman exhibited “early numbers of Numismatist; also that Pittman donated a set of 
the 1908 Numismatist to the RNA. 

Stack Family Library. Sold by George Kolbe, sale #111 (January 9, 2010, lot 7, 
realized $20,700). Six volumes bound as one, octavo 20.5 x 14.5 cm, crimson leather 
and cloth, black morocco spine label, ruled and lettered in gilt. Purchased by Dave 
Steine, who was active in the sale and acquired many hardbound catalogs in the 
Stack’s series. 

Armand Champa. Ex: Andrew C. Zabriskie (sold by Henry Chapman, 6/4/1909, 
lot 1411, realized $50.40 as part of 21-volume set, 1888-1908, described as “half red 
morocco, top edge gilt”). Farran Zarbe purchased the set from the Zabriskie sale (per 
the May 1925 Numismatist) and described it as three-quarter leather, gilt, and con- 
taining the Zabriskie book plate. The copy next appears in the Numismatic Gallery 
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1946 ANA sale (8/20/1946, lot 711, realized $300) and is there attributed as the Za- 
briskie copy. Louis Werner is the next recorded owner and from there it was sold by 
Joseph Lepczyk to Armand Champa. Sklow’s census inserts Peter H. (“Jim”) Frans 
between Werner and Lepczyk, this was likely based on first-hand information. Frans 
and Lepczyk were both Michigan numismatists. The volume is accompanied by a 
matching folder detailing Champa’ purchase from Lepczyk, which may clarify the 
Werner / Frans issue. 

Coin World (4/25/1984, p. 65) provided details of the private sale from Lepczyk to 
Champa: 

“A recent private sale of the first six volumes of The Numismatist bound in one 
volume, realized $7,500, according to Joseph L. Lepczyk, East Lansing, Mich., numis- 
matist. Numismatic bibliophile Armand Champa, Louisville, purchased the volume. 
While Champa had several issues of the first six volumes, his set was not complete. 
Champa said he believes the price paid for the single bound volume sets a record for 
any numismatic book or periodical.... The Champa set bears the book plate of An- 
drew Christian Zabriskle, New York City, who served as vice president and president 
of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society in the late 1890s. He was 
not a member of the ANA.” 

Similar coverage was provided in the June 1984 issue of The Numismatist (p. 1136), 
as well as in AB Bookmans Weekly (formerly Antiquarian Bookman) on July 2, 1984. 

Champa exhibited this volume at the 1991 ANA convention in Chicago, where 
it appears as no. 66 in the exhibit catalog prepared by George Kolbe.'* The Champa 
library was sold by Bowers & Merena in 1994 and 1995, where this set reappeared 
(11/17/1994, lot 280, realized $13,200) and was purchased by Richard A. Bagg, at the 
time on the staff of Bowers & Merena. 

Richard A. Bagg wrote of this copy in Rare Coin Review (#105, May/June 1995, 
pp. 2-3): “Now, my American coin ‘library’ consists of one item: this set of the first 
six issues of The Numismatist, believed to be in finer condition than any of the few 
remaining copies. I can close my eyes and envision Dr. George Heath printing these 
on his hand-press in Monroe, Michigan, in 1888 and 1889, before the American Nu- 
mismatic Association was formed....[it] is in spectacular condition, MS-65 to MS-67 
throughout (if I were grading it as I would a coin!).’ Charles Davis (February 2019) 
noted that Bagg sold this copy into “strong hands,’ where it still resides. 

Dan Hamelberg. Ex: Pierre O. Tremblay. Sold by B. Max Mehl (6/17/1947, lot 3419, 
realized $250), there noted as the Tremblay copy. Later handled by Bowers & Merena 
from the estate of Byron Johnson, sold as two lots (Bowers & Merena 11/16/1988, lot 
6737, vols. 1-2, realized $9,900, and lot 6738, vols. 3-6, realized $5,500). Purchased at 
that sale by Dan Hamelberg. 

The Sklow census inserted Julius Guttag, Abe Kosoff (8/6/1940), and Sol Kaplan 
after Tremblay, but that chain is represented in the John J. Ford, Jr. copy. Sklow further 
included Stephen Bibler prior to Byron Johnson, this too is unverified by the author. 
The numismatic papers of John EF Jones are at the ANS, and a library inventory in box 
2 indicates that Jones had only vols 3-6. 


14 Video coverage of this exhibit is on the Newman Numismatic Portal at https://nnp.wustl. 
edu/library/multimediadetail/515003. 
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Bowers described vols. 1-2 as “Half calf, gilt spine, stamped at base P. O. Trem- 
blay... Inner binding broken between pp. 46-47.” Vols. 3-6 are described as “Half calf, 
marbled boards, ruled and gilt spine. P.O. Tremblay stamped at [spine] base.” 


Untraced or Doubtful Copies 


Frossard (1894). The Sklow census included a set in Edouard Frossard’s sale #130 
(12/20/1894) with a price realized of $7.25. This writer could not locate a set of The 
Numismatist in this sale, although it did contain a set of the American Journal of Nu- 
mismatics, which realized $8.25. 

Hal Day (1907). In the February 1907 Numismatist (p. 58), Day lists “THE NU- 
MISMATIST, Vol. I to VI” under the caption “WANTED & TO EXCHANGE.’ The 
language is ambiguous, and it is unclear whether Day actually possessed a set, or 
merely wished to acquire a set. 

Ludger Gravel (1912). The January 1912 Numismatist (p. 14) reported: 

“OUR Librarian, Mr. Gravel, of Montreal, recognizing the need of a complete file 
of THE NUMISMATIST in the library of this association, has purchased one for $25 
from Joseph Hooper, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Hooper made the special price of $25 on 
account of the file being intended for the A. N. A. library, although his regular price 
had been 535. Mr. Gravel has no fund to draw upon for the purchase of necessary 
books, and therefore in order to take advantage of this fine opportunity to acquire a 
set of the official organ at a very reasonable figure, provided the money himself. We 
recommend that this sum be made up by individual members of the association, so 
that the library may possess what is surely the first item it should contain— namely, 
its own official publication. If this is not done within a reasonable time Mr. Gravel 
states that he will take the file for his personal use and pay the regular price of $35.” 

G. L. Tilden (1912) The March 1912 Numismatist (p. 107) contained the ad “FOR 
SALE - Complete file of “The Numismatist,; from Vol. 1, No. 1, to Jan. 1, 1912. G. L. 
Tilden, 377 Main St., Worcester, Mass.” 

Lyman Low (1917) The Lyman Low sale of 4/18/1917, lot 508, included this lot, 
which realized $17.25: 

“The Numismatist. 1888-1905. Vols. 1 to 6, small vo. Bound in full black, [vols.] 7 
to 18 large 8vo. Half roan, black, backed in gilt letters. 1906-1916 complete, unbound. 
Sold as 29 vols. Variously edited in order named, by Mess. Heath, Zerbe, Tilden, Ad- 
ams, and Duffield. Too well known to discourse on its merits and utility” 

B. Max Mehl (1924) The Sklow census reported “Ex: B. Max Mehl, this set was 
donated to the ANA in 1924 and lost in the mail enroute to Jack Ogilvie, ANA histo- 
rian in the 1950s” 

Robert Earl (1925) Reported in the Numismatist census (February 1925, p. 90). 
Earl's address is “Herkimer, NY.’ Earl had previously advertised in the April, May, and 
June 1906 issues of The Numismatist, seeking copies of vols. 1-5. 

Elliott Smith (1925) Reported in the Numismatist census (February 1925, p. 90). 
Smith's address is given as foot of East Twenty-Sixth street, New York City. 

William C. Stone (1925) Reported in the Numismatist census (March 1925, p. 
149). Stone's address is given as 21 Princeton St., Springfield MA. This copy is again 
reported, in Stone's possession, in the Springfield (MA) coin cub news in the January 
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1928 Numismatist (pp. 52-53). 

Raymond L. Caldwell (1931) Advertised for sale in the April 1928 Numismatist 
(p. 267) as part of a set of vols. 1-40, with vols. 1-12 “beautifully bound in leather.” 
Caldwell did not give a price but solicited the “best offer.” The set was consigned by 
Caldwell to B. Max Mehl (12/8/1931, lot 912), although Mehl describes a different 
binding: the first 29 volumes bound into 16, green cloth, and the remaining 14 vol- 
umes loose. The price realized is unclear — $3.25 is given, but this is apparently the 
per volume price ($139.75 total). Caldwell later consigned many early issues of The 
Numismatist (not including vols. 1-6) to Stack’s (3/27/1943, lots 261-286). 

R. L. Reed (1941) Sold by Charles H. Fisher (5/3/1941, lot 181, realized $135). 
Tersely cataloged as “Volume 1 to 6 inclusive, 1888-1893. Extremely rare.’ 

William A. Philpott, Jr. (1945) Sold in B. Max Mehl sale #107 (11/23/1945, lot 
2017, realized $585). Mehl wrote in part “...this set is undoubtedly the best in exis- 
tence...the first six volumes are unbound, mint state, uncut, with original colored 
paper covers as issued by Dr. Heath... I believe that this is the finest set known...” 


Historic Valuations 


This chart includes all known sale prices, representing 16 transactions beginning 
in 1909 and extending to 2018. 


With only 14 (possibly 12) known sets, pricing becomes more art than science. 
Pricing considerations might include the following: 

Overall condition of the paper and binding, as well as the craftmanship of the 
binding. 

Provenance of the copy, with those traced to prominent, early ANA members be- 
ing more desirable. 

Presence of wraps, as most copies seen are lacking some or all wraps. 
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Portrait plates were included in vols. 4-6, ten in total. Some copies lack one or 
more plates. Plates are as follows: 


January 1892 Lyman Haines Low 
February 1892 Samuel Hudson Chapman 
March 1892 Ed Frossard 

April 1892 Joseph Hooper 

May 1892 Joseph Leroux 

June 1892 David Harlowe 

July 1892 Charles Tatman 

Sept. 1892 Herbert Morey 

Jan 1893 P. Napoleon Breton 

Feb 1893 W. Kelsey Hall 


In bidding on the Newman copy, the author consulted two respected experts who 
simultaneously wrote their estimates on scraps of paper without comparing notes. 
The two estimates varied widely. More certain is the availability of the first six vol- 
umes of The Numismatist, with copies reliably appearing on the market every three 
to four years since 1980. 
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The Crondall Hoard 


By David Pickup 


“I don't specialize: I collect everything” 
How the Crondall Hoard was saved for the nation. 


I had a trip to the seaside last year and visited a small museum at Ilfracombe in 
Devon. They had a few second handbooks on sale and I found two which were in- 
teresting. They were an old paperback edition of Seaby’s Standard Catalogue of the 
Coins of Great Britain & Ireland, which cost me £1.00. It caught my eye because it was 
published in the same year of my birth. (I will pause while you mentally work out how 
old I am). The other book was Anglo-Saxon Gold Coinage in the Light of the Crondall 
Hoard published by the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford and this cost me £3.00. 

I like looking at old coin catalogues and comparing prices with today’s values. 
If you take into account inflation, probably coins were quite expensive, even then. 
Inside the Seaby's catalogue there was a battered, single sheet of paper torn out of a 
silver and gold catalogue of a firm called J W Scott Co. Ltd. The page had an advertise- 
ment by a dealer in USA offering to identify ancient, medieval, Arabic, Indian or Chi- 
nese coins at 25¢ each plus postage and registration. They also valued American and 
European modern coins at 10¢ each and collections of 1000 coin or more for $50.00. 
The other side of the page has an advertisement for his 1916 copper coins catalogue. 
The book is stamped Ilfracombe Museum and dated 12" July 1958. 

John Walter Scott was born in London, England on November 2, 1845. He emi- 
grated to America in 1863 and later ran three businesses selling stamps and coins. The 
first was opened in New York in 1863 selling coins and stamps. J. W. Scott Company, 
Limited, was his third and final company. In 1917 he sold his business and about two 
years later, on January 4, 1919, Scott died at his home in New York at age seventy- 
four. In 1935-1936, R. Green of the Numismatic Book Shop, 1544 Arthur Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois sold reprints of the J. W. Scott 1913 Copper, Nickel and Brass Coins 


of the World Catalogue, and the 1916 Gold and Silver Coins of the World Catalogue. 

I wonder why the owner of a book published in the 1960s kept an advertisement 
for an American dealer issued over forty years before. Perhaps he or she just needed 
a book mark or a friend remembered a place where you could get coins valued. We 
shall never know. 

The Anglo-Saxon book has been covered in plastic. It is stamped Devon County 
Library. Someone has helpfully written the word “coins” inside in pencil. The book 
on the Crondall Hoard was published on behalf of the Ashmolean Museum. I am not 
sure why I bought it. I am not likely to come across an early Anglo-Saxon gold coin 
or in fact any Anglo-Saxon coin. However, the hoard itself has an interesting story. 

The Crondall Hoard of one hundred and one old French and Anglo-Saxon coins, 
two jewelled ornaments, and a chain was found in 1828. The hoard is dated to af- 
ter about 630; of its 101 gold coins, 69 were Anglo-Saxon and 24 were Merovingian 
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or Frankish. 

The hoard was discovered by a Charles E. Lefroy who, at the age of 18, was on a 
shooting trip with his gamekeeper where he lived in the south of England. He ex- 
plained he found them in Autumn 1828 in the parish of Crondale. An area of land 
been “pared off for firing [shooting wildlife] in the usual manner, leaving a smooth 
“dished” surface.’ In the centre he saw something he thought was a group of buttons. 
On examination, he realised they were gold coins. He said one hundred coins were 
discovered plus a forged coin and some ornaments and chains. This account of the 
find was not made public for fourteen years when he wrote to John Akerman, the sec- 
retary of the Numismatic Society. The letter is dated 13"" June 1843. To be fair, the so- 
ciety was only begun in the 1830s, so he could not have done much about it until then. 
John Akerman wrote an account of the coins in the Numismatic Chronicle in 1844. 

Another source says there were two discoverers: John and Reverend A.C. Lefroy. 
The finder’s brother, John H. Lefroy published a more full report in 1870 again in the 
Numismatic Chronicle. John, later Sir John, was an army officer and later Governor 
of Bermuda and Tasmania. He became interested in coins himself following the dis- 
covery and wrote articles on colonial coins collected while on postings abroad. The 
brothers’ grandfather, Antony, was also a collector. He collected ancient coins. 

The hoard stayed in the Lefroy family until 1895 when it was sold by Sotheby's 
and purchased by Lord Grantley. After “brisk competition” the hoard was sold for 
£495.00. Lord Grantley was an avid collector. His “period was the Middle Ages and 
the whole of Europe was his field”. The writer of his obituary recalled that when he 
met him, he asked what series he collected and Grantley replied “I don't specialize: I 
collect everything.” He was described as a courteous and considerate to young collec- 


tors. I like the sound of him. 

Grantley died in the 1940s and his collection went on sale. Another great numis- 
matist, Sir Arthur Evans had died in 1941 and it was suggested that the Grantley sale 
was on “unparalleled opportunity” to commemorate his services. Evans himself had 
tried to acquire the hoard. 

On 5" February 1944 there was a letter in The Times from Sutherland who was 
concerned at likely splitting of the hoard if it was sold at auction and thereby scholars 
not being able to see complete evidence. In March there was an article in The Times 
quoting E.T. Leeds (the keeper of the Ashmolean) as saying that Sir Arthur Evans 
took, “a personal interest in the hoard. He appreciated its importance as the only 


known document” that would illustrate an obscure period in the country’s history. 

Unfortunately, the Ashmolean was the underbidder at the sale. Further money was 
raised and Leeds was able to remark on the “patriotic” co-operation of Baldwin's for 
disposing of it to the museum at cost price and the hoard had been saved for the na- 
tion. The hoard was purchased by the Keeper of the Ashmolean as a memorial to Sir 
Arthur Evans. Went on show in 3 June 1944 and are still on show. 

The hoard consisted of 101 coins of which one was a forgery and there were three 
blanks. By the 1940s the blanks, and some chains and clasp were missing. In 1844, 
Charles Lefroy and J Y Akerman compiled a list of the coins in the Crondall Hoard 
and illustrations were made of each different type for publication in the Numismatic 
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Chronicle. However, item 14, shown below, appeared to be missing from the coin 
hoard originally deposited at the Ashmolean Museum in 1944. Item 14 was appar- 
ently sod separately and bought by Spinks who then sold it to Professor Grierson two 
years later. He reunited it with the other coins. 

How different things would be now! The hoard would have been reported to the 
police and authorities and there would have been an inquest. There is another con- 
nection: Charles’ grandmother Anne and her nephew, who were good friends of the 


novelist Jane Austen. The nephew was spoken off as a possible suitor for Jane. I won- 
der if she knew of the coins? It is an interesting story about an amazing hoard and the 
generosity and diligence of numismatists down the ages. 


a 


Connect with 
your fellow 
bibliomaniacs! 


STEPHEN 


INSTAGRAM 
numismaticbibliomania 


FACEBOOK 
Numismatic-Bibliomania-Society 
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To the Editor: Records of NBS 
Charter Members 


To the Editor: 

In the 40" Anniversary issue of The Asylum, Past President Pete Smith authored 
“NBS Charter Members,’ in which he provided brief biographical sketches of 87 char- 
ter members of the NBS. Pete’s source of names is a one-page list in the NBS Archives 
prepared, according to co-founder George Kolbe, by the late Cal Wilson, NBS Presi- 
dent in the early 1980s. The definition of charter membership under which Wilson 
prepared list came from Article II, Section 4 of the NBS by-laws: “All members in 
good standing as of January 1, 1983 shall be Charter Members of the Society.’ 

Also residing in the NBS Archives are two different card files recording the mem- 
bership status of individuals from the founding of the NBS in 1979 through 1985. 
These card files were the working records of the Society at the time they were main- 
tained, and thus have all of the virtues (contemporary currency, granular detail) and 
all of the vices (omissions, inconsistencies) of records that were never systematically 
reviewed. Pete checked with me, as NBS Historian, regarding some names on the 
Wilson list of Charter Members; in some cases, the card files were able to confirm de- 
tails of a person's membership; in other cases the card files could not. The Wilson list, 
which was obviously prepared with more care than the card files, was thus considered 
to be the more reliable authority on Charter membership. 

After Pete's article appeared, I received an e-mail from Harry Salyards, the long- 
time Editor of EAC’s journal Penny Wise, noting for the record that he had been an 
NBS member continuously since 1980, and thus by definition was a Charter Member, 
yet his name did not appear on the Wilson list. I was able to confirm Harry’s recollec- 
tion by consulting the card files, which noted that he had joined in October of 1980, 
and was a member in good standing as of January 1, 1983. 

So, Harry, with our apologies for the imperfections in our records, we welcome 
you to the Charter Membership club. I suspect that Harry was far from the only 
member in good standing as of January 1, 1983 whose name did not appear on the 
Wilson list. I will conduct a systematic search of the two card files, and publish a 
list of the names of those omitted in a future issue of The Asylum. Perhaps if we po- 
litely request it of Pete, he might consider writing brief biographical sketches of those 
members who will be added to our list of “Charters.” 

Sincerely, 
Joel J. Orosz 


CORRECTION: 
In The Asylum’s 40th Anniversary Issue (Vol. 37, No. 2), there was a misiden- 
tification in the group photo from the First Regional NBS Convention in Long 


Beach, appearing on page 84. The man identified as Steve Tanenbaum is actually 
Jan Valentine. Our apologies to Jan and thank you for your gentle correction! 
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Back Issues of The Asylum 


Kolbe & Fanning Numismatic Booksellers are now managing the distribution of back 
issues of the Numismatic Bibliomania Societys award-winning journal The Asylum, 
The Numismatic Bibliomania Society was formed in 1979, with their publication first 
appearing in 1980, Now in its 36th volume, it publishes both formal and informal 
articles on topics of interest to numismatic bibliophiles around the world. Back issues 
are available in limited numbers, 


The following full volumes are available: 


bee $20 &8...... $20 15..... 820 21 
ree: \ ee eee *.) ee | eee °F 
ee ne | ee ee Fe | 
Bena $20 12..... 825 18..... 825 26..... 
G6...... 920 |J3..... $25 I9...4. 3200027 
(ee S20 14.2.2... 820 20.. $20 0=—28 


* Vol. 22 includes the book-length special 23th anniversary issue. 


** Vol. 24 consists of only two issues, 


In addition, single issues are available of the following: 


Individual issues are $5 each wnless priced differently, Shipping costs are inclusded. 
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